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VoL. XI. 


A GRIZZLY’S MEMORY. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY L. R. FREEMAN. 


HERE are some who main- 
tain that a bear’s memory 
is no longer than his tail, 
and that he does not know 
the difference between a 
gun and a hoe handle. 
That one bear’s memory 
was as much longer than 
his tail than is the 
tance from Mount 
Francisco, Arizona, to 
Chicago, and that one 
bear had notions, vague, 
to be sure, and somewhat 
distorted by circumstance, 

of the instruments that disabled him and 
brought about his capture, this story will at- 
test. 

Twice have I set spring guns on grizzlies, 
and as many times “spring cameras.’ The 
first time it was a gun, when I tried to 
get a big-tracked (his tracks were all that I 
ever saw of him) brute that was robbing a 
salmon cache I had erected on the shores of 
Lake Da-sar-de-ash, in Northwest Territory. 
I got nothing but a,squirrel for my trouble. 
The next time, a month later, I set for an 
animal that had been stealing our tree-hung 
bacon from a camp on the Upper Alsek 
river. Fearing a dog might be the depre- 
dator, I only put out a camera, but secured 
a splendid negative of an enormous silver- 
tip. It was while shooting at this animal the 
next day that I killed an old foxhound that 
was also in the chase, and who was licking 
his bruises a full twenty feet from the bear 
—a miss of such magnitude that I have 
aever satisfactorily accounted for it, either to 


dis- 
San 


myself or my friends. But this story is 
written elsewhere, and I have always been 
willing to pass over the shooting part of it 
anyway. In my last experience, I had both 
gun and camera set, and both were sprung 
It happened in Arizona, and it is this inci- 
dent, together with others connected with 
it, that I have set myself to tell about. 

I had been out for a month in the cliff- 
dweller country of the Verde valley and its 
northern feeders with an archaeologist from 
the Smithsonian, who I will call Stair, in 
place of a name whose bearer has achieved 
enough fame in scientific research to be able 
to get on without the added lustre that might 
accure to him through my mentioning him 
in connection with my bear story. This sec- 
tion north of the Verde has several streams 
that, fed by the springs and perpetual snows 
of Mount San Francisco, maintain a con- 
siderable flow throughout the blistering Ari- 
zona summer. The largest of these, Live 
Oak creek, rises near Flagstaff, cuts through 
the mountains at a great depth, amid scen- 
ery that rivals that of even the Grand canon 
itself, and finally empties into the Verde at 
the site of one of the old cliff dweller pueb- 
los. The valley at the 
creek is 


lower end of the 
open and fertile, and the tillable 
land is taken up in ranches; the upper fifty 
miles is rocky and closely boxed, but affords 
room for an old trail that, occasionally 
climbing to the mountain side to avoid an 
unfordable pool at the bend of the canon, 
leads through to Flagstaff. 

This trail bears evidences of having been 
used by the Moquis' centuries ago; 


Crook is said to have crossed 
(3) 


later 
over it in 
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bringing down a company of soldiers from 
one of the north Arizona forts to the relief 
of the besieged garrison of old Fort Verde. 
This was in the seventies, but long rows of 
unmarked -graves on the hillsides of Beaver 
creek bear mute witness to-day of the terri- 
ble lesson he taught the Apaches. 

It was while excavating in the ruins of 
an old pueblo near this famous battlefield 
that we first met Grizzly Greer, reputed the 
greatest bear killed in the Southwest, and 
it was on his advice, when Stair had secured 
all the old bones and broken pottery that his 
contract called for, that we started on a 
fishing expedition to the headwaters of Oak 
creek. 

“An’ don’t fool with any grizzlies if ye 
happen tu cum crost um,” he had admon- 
ished me, as we rode off “You'll find um 
vastly dif'rent gunnin’ than them fat Alasky 
whales yu bin tellin’ me uv.” 

Greer was right. An Arizona grizzly bears 
about the same relation to one of the big 
bears of the North that a rough and ready, 
blood-in-his-eye cowboy of the desert bears 
to a sleepy, stolid Esquimaux. The “streak 
of fat’’ runs from end to end in the bear of 
the high latitudes, both in body and in 
spirit, and their regular diet of roots and 
berries tempers their natural savagery. They 
revel in plenty and grow fat and good na- 
tured as aldermen But the Rocky moun- 
tains of Arizona produce no berries or succu- 
lent roots, and the watered valleys are all 
settled. Nothing is left but range cattle and 
sheep, and the bears of the territory, in the 
natural process of evolution, have become 
strictly carniverous This alone fully ac- 
counts for their fierceness The effect of 
a continued meat diet on the temper of a 
man is well known, and the difference in 
disposition of the meat and herb-eating ani- 
mals the world over is as diametrically op- 
posite as black and white 

Nowhere, save in Arizona, have I heard 
perfectly authenticated instances of unpro- 
voked attacks of bears on men; there | 
heard accounts of several such attacks, not 
from witnesses of the onslaught, nor from 
survivors, for there had been neither, but 
from perfectly trustworthy men who had 
come upon the half-eaten bodies of unarmed 
travelers, waylaid and killed -by grizzlies. 
The distance between water holes is great 
in the foothills of the desert mountains; the 
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bubbling spring of yesterday may be the 
stifling dust-hole of to-day, and thirst is even 
more potent than hunger in driving man or 
beast to deeds of recklessness. Sheep are 
easy game, but a long-horned mountain range 
steer is more formidable than the average 
man behind a thirty-forty. 
grizzly knows 


An old “rogue” 
perfectly the difference be- 
tween an armed and an unarmed man, and | 
have absolute faith in the claim of the old 
desert hunters, who maintain that the griz- 
zly of the arid wastes will attack the latter 
sooner than the former, though he hesitates 
at neither in time of need. Long of limb, 
swift of foot, gaunt, ferocious, terrible, he 
stalks over mountain and valley, the very 
incarnation of the spirit of the desert, and 
his prey is anything that breathes. 

I have shot the bear’ of the northern lat- 
itudes—black, brown and silver-tip—each of 
them at under twenty yards, and my heart 
hardly pulsed a beat faster, so tame and de- 
void of danger the sport. The Arizona bear 

well, I never killed one, but I was a pall- 
bearer once at the funeral of a man that 
tried to, and I decided right then and there 
that the race might go on to immortality for 
all of my future interference with them. The 
bear that brought about this funeral was the 
one on which | set the spring gun and cam- 
era, and must be held accountable, along 
with other lesser offenses, for this story. 

The grasshoppers were beginning to jump 
when Stair and I set out for the headwaters 
of Oak creek, and we found the fishing first- 
class, even in the well-whipped reaches of 
the lower pools, and constantly improving as 
we worked toward the mountains. We 
stopped one night at the last ranch below 
the “box canon,” a beautifully verdured ten 
acres of bottom land, its emerald coat of al- 
falfa and its rows of vegetables and fruit 
trees shining in vivid contrast to the parched 
brown of the hills that flanked it on either 
side. Here we left our pack animals and 
our cook, and pushed on ahead with our 
riding horses, our fishing outfit and a couple 
of pack-bags of provisions. The owner of 
the ranch was a young fellow from Chi- 
cago, who had been compelled some years 
before to seek the high, dry air of Arizona 
for his failing lungs. He had won back his 


strength, married the daughter of the ranch- 
er with whom he had sojourned, and finally 


succeeded to the ranch on the death of th 
(4) 
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Photographing Himself. 
a 
: latter. This we learned from his wife, he, at appreciate only when he has toiled for days 
{ the time of our visit, having been absent a on a hot, dusty trail on a diet of beans and 
»9 week on a trip to Flagstaff, where he had bacon. 
gone to make arrangements for the sale of a Bert we came upon two days later. We 
bunch of cattle from his over-stocked range had descended to the creek bottom after a 
j He had gone, and was expected to return, detour and a climb to avoid a mile of closely 
over the Indian trail along the creek His walled canon, which the stream filled to 
wife entertained us royally, and as we were completely to make travel possible for the 
mounting to leave she brought out a couple horses, and were picking our way along a 
> of neatly done up packages. heavy gravel bar, thrown up by the creek in 
‘This one is for you two,” she said, tuck high water. Ahead was a thick grove of low 
ing the larger one into Stair’s saddle-bag, limbed sycamores, growing in a rich spot 
“and this one is for Bert, when you meet low ground at a bend of the canon; beyor 
him,” giving me the other. “You can’t miss towered a sheer wall of red sandstons ts 
him, and he should have been home yester rounded turrets shining :-in the sunlight 
day or before. Tell him I may run away feet above the shadowed creek For an 
> with your cook if he leaves me alone much hour we had heard the howling of a dog 
longer,” and she blushed, and smiled a happs coming from somewhere to the north, and 


little smile that told of a love for Bert as as the rattle of the horse's hoofs on the grave 
strong and fresh as the day he made be echoed between the rocky walls, it changed ( 
his wife. Finally we bade her a reluctant to short, sharp barks of defiance, which 
good-bye and rode off up the creek, each of seemed to come from the depths of the sy 
us bearing a half dozen separate messages amore grove. Swinging our horses from the 
for the beloved Bert. The packages con- trail, we plunged in among the trees and 
tained dainty 


luncheons, such as a man can came suddenly and without warning upon 
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one of the most pitiful and sickening specta- 
cles I ever set my eyes to witness. 

The torn and bruised body of a man was 
stretched at full length upon the heavy leaf- 
carpet that covered the ground, the hands 
grasping in a death grip a slender limb torn 
from the tree above. A black and tan collie, 
bristling with rage and with the green light 
of madness flickering in his burning eyes, 
laid between us and the body. The poor 
brute’s hind legs were paralyzed, probably 
from a broken back, but it threw its poor 
shattered remnant of a body at us in such a 
transport of fury every time we approached 
that Stair mercifully put it out of its misery 
with a charge of buck. The last survivor of 
the terrible tragedy, it died with its eyes 
fixed defiantly upon the new enemies that 
it imagined had come to assail the body of 
its beloved master. Another collie, evidently 
a younger one, was lying, I might almost 
say plastered, so great had been the impact 
with which it must have struck, against the 
cliff. The body was telescoped, as though 
thrown from a catapault, and hardly a bone 
was unbroken. Several empty shells were 
scattered among the leaves, and another— 
perhaps the key to the tragedy—was jammed 
in the breech of a gun, which latter we 
found sticking, muzzle first, in a manzanita 
bush a few feet away. I refrain from men- 
tioning the make and model of the gun, 
though I know other instances of its failing 
in the same way on pccasions less urgent 
than the one I have just narrated. 

The man was Bert, and it did not take a 
Sherlock Holmes to read the story of his 
death as it stood written there before us. 
The stamp of a grizzly was plain upon it all. 
The dogs had evidently cornered the animal 
among the sycamores, and Bert, tying his 
horse to one of the outer trees, where we 
found the broken bridle later, advanced to 
their aid. Nervousness, or, possibly, a fear 
of hitting the dogs, had prevented his hitting, 
or at least dangerously wounding, the animal, 
and the latter charged. Then the shell had 
jammed, and the desperate rancher, throwing 
away the useless gun, had made for the 
tree. Grasping a limb, he had endeavored 
to pull himself up, and the limb had either 
broken by his own weight, or the bear had 
seized him and the two together had brought 
it down. The dogs, we figured, came to grief 


in the final melee, as a collie is too intelli- 
gent a dog to close with a bear except under 
great excitement. 

The fact that the body was partly eaten 
convinces me thoroughly of the fallacy of 
the popular belief that a bear will not touch 
a dead man, although, as I have pointed out, 
the grizzly of the arid regions differs in 
many respects from others of the species, and 
this may be only another of the peculiarities 
of the Arinoza animal. Nevertheless, every 
bear will eat meat in any form, and he 
knows no pleasure above that of picking the 
bones of a dead sheep or cow, and it is not 
in reason that the flesh of either of these 
animals is superior to that of man from the 
bear’s standpoint of edibility. And as a 
grizzly is certainly not swayed by any eth- 
ical considerations, I must still maintain 
that the popular belief is unfounded. 

That night we watched beside the body, 
dividing the hours between us. We could 
have started back at once, but the shadows 
were piling deep in the bottom of the canon 
and traveling at night would have been mosi 
difficult; besides, we were both of us se- 
cretly glad of an excuse that would defer 
our terrible but inevitable task of breaking 
the news to the young widow. The hours 
dragged dreadfully, and to blot out the hor- 
rible pictures that kept forming on my brain 
I busied myself toward morning by setting 
up a line of defenses around the camp. By 
the light of a sickly last quarter of the moon 
that peered for a while into the canon, I took 
one of our two rifles and the shotgun and 
lashed them firmly between pairs of young 
saplings. Then, with some strong twine and 
some fragments of baling wire, I completed 
a “spring battery” that commanded the two 
most likely approaches to the still figure 
under the white tarpaulan. I felt a little bet- 
ter with the strings up, and managed to 
snatch a bit of sleep while Stair stood the 
last watch. 

In the morning I was about to take down 
the guns, when it occurred to me that it 
would be little trouble to come up light and 
get them after we had taken: poor Bert’s 
body home, and that, in the interim, the 
bear might return to his own destruction. 
Then I bethought myself of my former suc- 
cess with my camera, and I added that to 
my infernal machine, setting it up beside 
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e shotgun. All of the “trigger-string” that 

issed within the focus of the camera I laid 
) it would be put of the shadow of the tree, 
isuring a good light should it be sprung 
hile the sun was in the canon. The camera 
tring I ran beyond the gun string, so tha 
he former would be touched first. It did not 
cur to me till afterward that I might have 
run the two strings together and possibly 
secured an exposure at the moment the shot 
struck. For bait I took all our provisions, 
save enough to last us back to the ranch, and 
aid them out in a tempting heap inside the 
Charmed circle. There wasn’t much in the 
ine of bear dainties in the lot, and I was 
minded to throw in the bodies of the two 
dogs to garnish up things a bit, when Stair 
reminded me that an honorable death de- 
served an honorable burial, and, rather 
ashamed of my thoughtlessness, I crawled 
cautiously out under the strings and helped 
him rear a cairn of sandstone boulders above 
the bodies of the devoted collies. Then I! 
toned up the bait pile with the contents of 
some cans of corned beef and baked beans, 
crumpled a generous supply of government 
emergency ration over it all, and left it to 
do its work. 

Of our return to the ranch and the heart- 
rending grief of the widow, and the touching 
rites of the simple service, presided over by 
a circuit rider, who came forty miles out of 
his way to offer his help, I will not speak 
here. Stair and I, with four of the neigh- 
boring ranchers, put our shoulders to the 
rude box that contained all that was earthly 
of poor Burt, and carried it away and low- 
ered it into a hole in the hillside, and he was 
put forever beyond the reach of the glad Ari- 
zona sunshine and the life-giving mountain 
air that had wooed him back to a health 
and strength that made it possible for him 
to ride to meet the death that had been 
chosen for him there in the dark grove of 
sycamores under the cliff, even since the 
birth of time. 

Hardly had we returned to the house 
from the hillside when a messenger rode in 
from Jerome with a telegram to Stair sum- 
moning him east on business, and as it would 
give me a couple of more days with him, I 
decided to leave the guns and camera for 
one of our men to fetch and forward to me. 
I had little idea that anything had fallen into 
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my trap, but I gave the man careful instruc- 
tions in regard to taking out and rolling up 
the film in any event. To Grizzly Greer I 
wrote a letter, urging him to go up and have 
a try at the bear, but, as I learned later, he 
had already heard the news and met my mes- 
senger half way. After bidding a sad fare- 
well to the grief-stricken widow, Stair and 
I rode off for the railroad. 

The guns and camera reached me in Cal- 
ifornia a week later, and soon after came 
a letter from Greer, a part of which letter I 
am setting down, just as I finally § deci- 
phered it: 

dear pard—it semed as if the devel had 
bin out for elekshun up at the bend when we 
got thar thar was blud al over the shotgun had 
gone of and the camry was puld way of from 
its legs charley and i follode the blud and 
it semed that sumthing had bin drug along 
the trale we founde the bare a hunderd 
yards away and at furst i was goin to shute 
him then i saw his hine leg was brokin and 
that was what had drug on the trale then i 
tolde charley to git our larryets from ow 
saddels and we took and roped the cus al! 
over with no trouble at al he was so wek he 
was madder than the duce but we tangeld 
him up so he cudnt muve then we got yure 
stuf and left him ballin lik the devel then 
charley and i rode rite to jerome and i tolde 
bill stokes that runs the compeny stor about 
the bare and he cum back with me the old 
felow was perty wek from honger and los of 
blud when we got thar agen bill offered me 
a hundred dolars for him if he lived a munth 
after he took him i closed on the offer bill 
starvd him a wek longur and at last got a 
muzzel on him and now he is wurkin ledin 
and draggin him about he is perty yung but 
offal big i fel that i owe yu part of the 

muney and will send yu what yu say is rite 
ever yure partnur Jeremiah Greer. 

The rest of Greer’s letter told of the 
progress of various love affairs of his, and 
particularly how Bert’s widow was “a makin 
sheps ize” at him. A great thing to keep 
the heart young, that mountain air. 

The snap-shot turned out far beyond my 
expectations. The bear had pressed the cam- 
era wire and pushed right on against that 
of the gun. The camera had snapped and 
then pulled over by the drag on the string; 
then the gun string got in its work, and sev- 
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eral of the buckshot have struck the 
bear’s leg, disabling him sufficiently to allow 


his easy capture, as described by Greer. 


must 


In a subsequent correspondence’ with 
Stokes, the man who bought the bear, I 


that he had 
brought the animal to Jerome 


learned with some difficulty 
There it re 
covered the use of its leg, grew at a sur- 
prising rate, and was finally sold at a good 
round figure to the buyer for one of the 
Chicago park menageries 

So it happened that, when in Chicago last 
summer, I went in search of the quondam 


Arizonian, whose picture | carried in my 
pocket, and whom I knew so well by reputa- 
tion but had never seen 

“Is the Arizona grizzly echoed a 
“Oh, yes 


along with me.” 


here?” 
keeper, in answer to my question 


very much so. Come 
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“He's a pretty bad one,” he continued, as 
we walked. “Gila (they named him that be- 
cause one of the park commissioners said it! 
Arizona name) don’t 
trouble, but he 


was an make stead) 
gets fearful tantrums ever) 
now and then; flies at the bars and grabs at 
people for no cause at all that we can see 
So at last we put in the flower bed and rail- 
ing, so that no one can get within his reach 
even if they want to.” 

| told the keeper a bit of Gila’s Arizona 
history, and he saia he had heard as much 
and didn’t doubt it a bit. 

“Want to take his picture, do you? Oh 
yes; step inside the rail. It’s against the 
I'll look the other There 
he is now, sunning himself; the biggest griz- 


rules, but way 


zly, save one, in captivity. Weighs close to 


two thousand.” And he turned to answer a 
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uestion asked by a woman from beyond 
he rail. 

Gila was lying on his back, with all four 
paws stuck straight up in the air, giving the 
sun full play on his round, hairy belly. Now 
and then he bit at a fly, opening his jaws to 
their full width and bringing them together 
again with the ping of a wolf trap. I held 
his picture through the bars for him to in- 
spect. Not even a polite show of interest 
from Gila I threw him a peanut and he 
snapped at a fly. So with a second, and a 
third. Then I called him names—not Gila, 
but names with descriptive adjectives before 
them—told him, in short, what I thought of 
him. Not a quiver of an eyelash greeted it 
all, not a sign of quickening conscience 
Snap! and another fly was captured. The 
play of the jaws fascinated me. I wondered 
if I could get a picture of those gleaming 
rows of ivories in one of their momentary 
flashes. I decided to try. 

Unslinging my camera, I hastily ran it 
out to short focus, and cautiously poked the 
lens through the bars, bending all the time 
over the finder, and running the bellows back 
and forth to conform with the distance. Now 
the image of his head showed clear and 
sharp, and I waited, bulb in hand, ready to 
snap my shutter as Gila snapped his fly. I 
saw, in the finder, his beady eyes roll back 
and turn for a moment in my direction. ‘‘He’s 
tired of flies,’ I thought. “I'll lose my pic- 
ture.” Behind, I heard the woman ask the 
keeper how many lions a bear could whip 
at once, and he began to answer her, soberly 
and at length. 

Then, sudenly, the image in the finde: 


became a blur, and | was conscious pf a 
rush and a roar before I was thrown back 
with terrific force against the railing I 
came to a moment later with my head on the 
keeper’s knee. He was fanning me with his 
hat. A policeman was doing a like service 
for the inquisitive woman, who appeared to 
have fainted. People were running from all 
parts of the grounds, and no wonder 

Bellowing and roaring like a Titan in tor- 
ment, Gila had climbed almost to the top of 
his cage, and with all the power of his mighty 
strength was straining at the bars. Several 
of the latter bellyed out a full foot where he 
had struck when he first sprang at me, and 
one was torn from its socket. 

I retained the camera in my hand through 
it all, but I modified my desires a bit in re- 
gard to the kind of picture I wanted, and, 
standing back a good twenty feet, | snapped 
him as he raged against the bars. The sight 
of the camera seemed to drive him wild, for 
his roars burst forth with redoubled fury, and 
he attacked the cage more fiercely than be- 
fore. Then I remembered. It was the same 
camera that had stood beside the shotgun 
beneath the sycamores in the Arizona canon 
the day that Gila received the wound that de- 
livered him, bleeding and helpless, into the 
hands of man, and he laid all the blame at 
the feet of the black devil with the long, red 
nose and the shining eye in the end of it 

Then I told the keeper what I thought had 
been the cause of Gila’s tantrums, and that 
is why the cage of the big bear in one of the 
Chicago parks bears a sign that reads some- 
thing like this: 


GILA. 


ARIZONA GRIZZLY 


The use of cameras will not be 
permitted within 100 feet of 


this cage.—By 
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WITH FLY-ROD ON THE SATSOP, 


By W. 


n my last manuscript I at- 
tempted to recite some ex- 
citing fishing times I had 
on that peer of Washing- 
ton trout streams, the 
Sapsop . I told of the ex- 
periences of our party, 
which I dubbed the ‘Four 
Couples,” up to the de- 
parture for their homes at 
Montesano, of all but Ed 
Bacon and I. We decided 
to remain another day, 
so. bidding the others 
adieu, we prepared for the 

last day's fishing. This trip was on the Web- 

ber branch, and we cut out enough work to 
last a week if covered properly. But we 
wanted to prospect the stream and hit a few 
of the high places as we came down. After 

a rest until about 4 a. m., we started and 

walked up the road over into Mason county, 

up to Martaw’s, about six miles. We struck 
the river at his ford, and then down we start- 
ed, but remember six miles by road means 
many miles by river and once in the river 
it meant stay there until we reach the next 
ford, as it would be well nigh impossible to 
strike through that tangled forest to where 
we might think the road was. 

Let me here suggest that when you go on 

a stream to fish or out in the forest to hunt 

in the state of Washington, always take 

a hatchet or a big bowie knife. You'll need 

it. Before we had traveled a mile we had two 

five-pound trout and it was ten o’clock; so 
we decided to eat our lunch and hustle along, 
realizing that to attempt to catch any more 
big fish meant simply to throw them away 
later on, besides camp in the river bottom 
that night. So we eat, and then on we go 
through such stretches! Just one grand suc- 
cession of rapids, whirlpools, jams, big rock 
gorges with rock layers and sunken logs, 
forming dark pools all filled with big trout, 
till all at once we round a bend. There is 
heard a clatter ahead, and, though we strain 
our eyes at the tangle in front, we see noth- 
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ing, although we plainly hear the “Crash! 
Bump! Crash! Bump!” When we finally 
get through there are the tell-tale marks of 
where a doe and two fawns had bounded out 
of the river, splashing water in all directions 
But we cannot wait, so down we go. Sud- 
denly we strike an impassable place, too deep 
on our side. We must cross over and cut 
our way around the deep place. A big fir 
tree has tumbled off the bluff, and almost 
spanned the river, breaking and spluttering 
down just at the opposite side, so I suggest 
trying to cross over that, which we do. When 
we get near the other side I see, or think 
I see, that the bottom half of the tree where 
it broke has split off and sticks down into 
the water far enough so that by getting 
down carefully I can stand on that half and 
then help Ed jump for the shale table where 
the water is only a few inches deep. So I 
pass him my rod and slide over the edge of 
our natural bridge. My! but that sliver was 
away down! I hung onto a limb and let 
myself down, down, until I was sure I felt 
it, and then let go. Plump I went to the bot- 
tom of thirty feet of water. Lucky for me, 
I had buckled my belt tight around my wad- 
ers, so that the water could not rush in 
When I struck bottom I jumped for the top 
and about two strokes landed me on the 
shale table. Ed—well, Ed went round and 
cut his way through. The splinter I saw 
or thought I saw, was the reflection of the 
bottom of the upper half in the water; the 
bottom half had floated away. I think that 
was the most complete surprise and baptism 
I ever had. But, like the salmon up stream, 
our watchword was down, down, down, and 
on we go. Coveys of ruff and blue grouse 
fly into trees as we walk along, being down 
to the river for a midday drink. Out of 
the bunch I pick the heads of three with my 
revolver. They are about half grown and 
will eat fine if we have to camp in the bot- 
tom, and it begins to look that way, as we are 
not progressing rapidly, work as hard as we 
can. At last we strike a great jam and in 
an eddy over in one corner is an old sunken 
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log. While we look we see a monster lunge 


out after a salmon fly It is not far up 
from a stretch of creek we have seen before, 
and we debate the point It means that if 
we stop and try for that trout it will be dark 
.before we can get to camp and start for 
Montesano. “Of course it is going to be a 
moonlight night,’ we say, and finally, as we 
watch and comment, the monster makes an- 
other lunge out of the water half his length. 
That settles it. He is too big to pass, and 
we simultaneously “That 
must go home with us.’ But now we must 


exclaim fellow 
settle who will undertake to strike him, so, 
with the 


possessed same thought, we slip 
quietly back to the sand bar above, and after 
vainly digging around in our pockets as best 
we can with our waders on for a piece of 
money, are compelled to take a plug of Piper 


And then 
we toss heads and tails like a pair of 


Heidseck that has a red tag on it 


kids, 
each rushing to see who won. Luck is with 
Ed, and there is nothing for me to do but 
take my knife and swamp out a good clear- 
ring for the back cast while he gleefully goes 
over his line and leader carefully, and then 
takes out his fly book and selects his fly for 
the battle He is a long time coming to a 
conclusion, so that I am done and standing 
beside him when he is ready to step into the 
arean He has selected a beautiful parma- 
chene belle tied on a No. 6 Pennel hook, and 


killer 
I make no comment, but stand my rod 


at this time of the evening it is a 
sure 
up against a tree and steal carefully around, 
not daring to make the slightest noise, as 
trout of that size are as wary as the wildest 
bull elk you ever tried to stalk. I work my 
way around to a point just behind where he 
made his jump of a few minutes ago, and 
then crawl on my belly right up to the edge 
I am on the east bank and the sun is stream 
ing from the west, slanting rays of light into 
the water, which is about twenty feet below 
me. I can see the smallest pebble clear down 
at the bottom of that twenty-five-foot 
so clear is the water. As I lie 


hole 
there a fly 
just touches the water and then rises lightly 
and the gaudy thing floats away back in the 
direction of where Ed should be. I dare not 
move a muscle, but it strikes me that 
fly looks The 
sooner flashed through my 


that 
familiar thought has no 


brain when the 


same fiy is sinking on the water right where 
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that should be if my thought was 
not fast enough 
that 


sides like a rainbow and black stripes at the 


trout 
Like a flash of lightning a 
streak looked fully a yard long, with 
top, shot out from the dark recess under the 
old log, and a flaming red throat and snap 
ing jaws heralded the mighty charge of the 
water tiger who ruled in that hole with none 
to dispute his sway. But he was too anxious 
to seize his 


the fact 


prey, or Ed was unaware of 


that the current was just a trifle 


away from shore instead of inshore, as it 
looked from where he stood, and missing the 
fly by a hair’s breadth, he curved over it 
tried to fall on-it, and, striking the wate! 
darted here and there looking for the dainty 
rushed back to his lair 


morsel, and then 


My breath was weak before. Now I was sim- 


ply dead It seemed ages’ before that fly 


again tried to light, but finally it did, and 
again the mad, snapping rush was made, but 
This time, however, he struck 
back, and the 
Ed realized what had been 


without avail 
the leader as he fell sting 
made him chary 
done, and waited for at least fifteen minutes 
before trying again; and then such a fly as 
Why. 
up myself 


he did put on the spot. It was perfect. 


I would almost have snapped it 
It was too good, for a trout about one-third 
the size of the one we wanted shot out from 
another bank 


part of the river under the 


where I lay and nailed it. The big feilow 
came almost at the same time, but too late, 
and chased the other fellow all over the pool, 
seemingly 
I 
all off 


loose from the fish he had struck, 


desirous of eating him up But 


e soon spied my peeping head and it was 


Sick at heart, Ed proceeded to get 
and I got 
up and walked slowly back to the bar. At 
that moment I would have given $50 to have 
the experience to go with 


through again, 


what I knew of the current and immediate 
Without doubt that 


cut-throat trout I 


surroundings 
of the 


Was one 


largest ever saw. 


He was surely a ten-pounder. But we did 
not get him, and he or his twin may be there 
right now waiting for you 

We had enough; we had had our oppor- 
tunity and failed, so down we go, this time 
with rods disjointed and lines reeled up. All 
through the bottom we see plenty of deer 
and bear signs, but do not see any of these 
animals, although we imagine we hear an 
old bear smashing down the devil clubs and 








ilal as he rushes away, for we make plenty 


noise Finally we strike a trail which 
ads to the road, and hurrying along, reach 
imp just at dark. We eat a hasty supper 
nd then hitch up the ponies and pile in and 
re off for town. Talk about drives by moon- 
ght! That was one to remember. We let 
ose bronchos sail through everything, swim 
hrough everything and run over anything 
When 


other 


We were just two hours on the road. 
that the 
returned to the 


we got to town we found 


members of our party had 


fe of ordinary mortals, and were attending 
1 ball and dinner, or something of the kind, 
ud so we had to shed our camp clothes, take 
a bath, shave, put on the best we could 
After 


ill it seemé@d good to get back into the hustle 


gather in and join the giddy throng. 


ind bustle 
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The Young Fisherman 


So the trip ended, but memories of each 


part still come to me as I sit by the fireplace 
and tell the different 
over and over to my five-year-old daughter 


at home happenings 


whose big blue eyes grow bigger and bigge1 


as she listens, and who never tires, but 
plaintively says: ‘“‘Tell me some more sto 
ries about you and mamma’s fishing,’ and 


when I relate some rather exciting experience 
and sometimes say: “We'll try it again some 
“But 
your baby, daddy?” 
If this 
may some time write you further as to some 


day,’ she always says: you won't go 


without 
does not weary your readers, | 
of our many other trips on the same stream 
and others emptying into the Chehalis river 
notably the Wynoochee, where we first en 
countered the gamy rainbow, with his fickle 


disposition and fighting blood always up 

















A Doe and Her Fawn on the Outlook. 





ANTELOPE HUNTING NEAR DENVER. 


By “GRIZZLY B.” 


T SEEMS that for 
years past, 
tention of 


several 
while the at- 
the Colorado 
and visiting sportsmen has 
been attracted to the pur- 
suit of other kinds of big 
game in the northwestern 
part of the state, the an- 
telope on the 
eastern 


plains of 
Colorado 
until now—when 
hunters 


have 
thrived 
many believe 

oblit- 
erated from this section— 
they are found in goodly 
(Since this article was written the 
Colorado Legislature has passed a law forbid- 
ding the killing of antelope at any season un- 
til 1907.) The antelope area begins about 


them to be almost 





numbers. 


twenty-five miles east of Denver, and ex- 
tends, in more or less broken outlines, clear 
into Kansas and Nebraska. This country is 
pretty well settled up by ranch and cattle- 
men, each cattle or ranch claim averaging 
from one thousand to a couple of thousand 
acres, and the ranch houses 
mile to five miles apart. 

In taking up their claims the cattlemen 
select a range for summer feeding. and a 
range for winter, fence them up with from 
two to four strands of barb wire, and leave 
out the undesirable land, which is called 
The cattle are not usually 
turned into the winter nasture until late in 
the fall, and until they start to graze there 
the winter range is inhabited by the ante- 
lope, who find on its undisturbed hillsides 
their choicest and most luscious feed. But 


being from a 


“commons.” 





| 


n 
a 


n 





when the cattle are turned in it has a ten- 
dency to drive them out onto the “commons” 
yw to the resorts of the old summer range, 
now almost denuded of feed. However, this 
is not always the rule, for in a large number 
of cases the antelope will remain with the 
cattle through the whole winter, feeding and 
resting side by side with them and bringing 
forth their young in the spring under their 
very noses. In fact, I have seen antelope not 
thirty miles from Denver feed all day (ex- 
cept, of course, the time they were lying 
down in the middle of the day) in plain sight 
of a ranch house not over three-quarters of 
a mile away, where the cowboys were con- 
tinually stirring about, and the usual life 
and activity of the ranch was in evidence. 
They didn’t seem to mind it any more than 
did the cattle and horses—in fact, I have 
seen horses and cattle fully as wild as some 
of these antelope before they are molested 
or shot at. In some cases it seems they will 
tolerate a great amount of shooting before 
changing their regular stamping grounds, 
coming back every night and bedding in the 
same retreats. But if there is a great amount 
of shooting going on, they will leave for 
other parts for a time, finally coming back 
to their old home. 

I know of three or four ranches in this 
locality where the same bands of antelope 
have been holding forth for as long as two 
years, and are counted and re-counted by 
the cowmen while riding after their cattle 
as near as 200 yards. Is it any wonder, 
under the circumstances, and in view of the 
fast disappearance of other big game, that 
these ranchmen guard the little bunches of 
antelope settling in their domain almost as 
carefully as they do their stock? 

Just to illustrate the expedition and dis- 
patch with which an antelope hunt can be 
planned and participated in from Denver, I 
will relate the incidents of one taken during 
the fall of 1901 by A. S. Carter and the writer. 
Mr. Carter, during the past five or six years, 
has been taking a couple of trips a year east 
of Denver for antelope, and had the enviable 
record of never having returned home with- 
out meat. We left Denver in a light buggy 
with a single horse, first being careful to get 
a rig that didn’t rattle and one hung as low 
as possible. As we expected to stop at ranch 


houses for lodging and meals (excepting 
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lunches each day) our accoutrements and 
grub box were not very heavy. We left Mr 
Carter’s store on Sixteenth street, Denver, at 
7 a. m., and, rolling over a fine, level road 
running directly east of the city, pulled up 
at a ranch house owned by John Hadican, 
twenty-seven miles from Denver, at 12:30. 
Here we fed the horse and treated the 
inner man to a “dose” of grub, after being 
welcomed royally by the owners of the ranch, 
who placed no restraint or limits on the 
fields or lands through which we could hunt 
At 1:30 we hitched up and drove through 
the winter pasture, being assured by our 
host that a bunch had been using in this 
pasture (which was a mile square) for over 
a month. We had not gone 300 yards from 
the house before Carter’s keen eye detect 
a bunch of seven about 500 yards up a draw 
As we had only exposed ourselves a short 
time, they had not yet seen us, so we cau- 
tiously left the buggy, backed the horse be- 
hind the rise, and walked round under the 
protection of the slight hills, hoping to get 
close enough for a shot. The ground was 
contoured to our advantage, and the wind 
was right, so with care we walked to within 
300 yards. Then we “craw-fished”’ fifty yards, 
and crawled fifty more, which brought us up 
within 200 yards of the bunch. They were 
feeding unsuspicious of danger, and by 
peeping through the grass ahead we could 
see there were two nice bucks in the bunch. 
As we lay there on the ground planning on 
the spilling of innocent blood, we remarked 
that it was just 2:30 p. m. and that only that 
morning we had left Denver with its busy 
throng of ‘hrobbing humanity. 

“It wouldn’t be bad if we could bag one 
and get back home to-night,” remarked Car- 
ter, as his eyes sparkled in demoniacal de- 
light at the prospect of such a record. We 
decided that I should have the first shot, a 
rest from his back, and in event of a miss 
that we should both fire running—he, in turn, 
to get the next rest shot, provided none fell 
on the running shots. I pulled the rifle up 
over his prostrate figure, took a squint over 
the open sights, a coarse bead, as my gun 
had been sighted at 100 yards, and fired at 
the foremost buck, standing broadside. If a 
man, before the shot, had offered to wager 
$1 to $50 that I wouldn’t get that buck, I 
would have taken him up with as much con- 
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fidence as if I were shooting at an elk broad 


side at 100 bullet found a 


hole somewhere in the air, for the 


Apparently my 
bunch, 
after a few hesitating 


“stunts,” departed ex- 


uberantly over the rise, while Carter and I 
kept planting bullets in air-holes to the infi- 
nite delight of our appreciative moving au- 
dience. After they had reached a safe hill 


and stood “joshing” us, the ridiculousness 


of our position appealed more strongly. As 
for myself, I felt like a whipped school-boy, 
and indicated the tendency of my low tem- 


perature by remaining painfully silent. Car- 
ter was almost equally non-plussed, but 
braced up enough to remark that “We'd 


camp on their trail till we got one.” 

We walked down to the rig, climbed in 
and proceeded to lose ourselves in the swales, 
hoping thereby to be able later to come up 
on the same bunch again I may add that 


so near were we to the ranch when we were 
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engaged in the fusilade that the ranch boys 
were able to view the whole proceeding from 
the corral. 

turus and 
to the top 
rises and commanding points, we 


Although we made 


twists that 


many 
afternoon, and crept 
of many 
were unable to again locate the bunch. We 
therefore resigned ourselves to ignominious 
and at dark drove back to the ranch 
cottontail rabbit, 
dumplings and other delicacies awaited us, 


failure, 
house. Here a supper of 
and after a round at yarn spinning we were 
soon lost in the mysteries of sleep. 

The next morning we were out hunting 
at sunrise, and keeping eyes well peeled for 
that magical bunch. All morning we trav- 
and barb-wire 
fences (a privilege first granted by the land 
owners, and then executed by using a claw 
remove and then nail the 
going through 


eied, crossing recrossing 


hammer to first 


and two or three 


staples) 





Carrying the Game to the Rig 





























ranch claims. We even invaded the “com- 
mons,’ recrossed our paths, retraced our 
trails and studiously searched every hillside 
iale and flat with the glasses—but no ante- 
ope was to be seen. It may here be stated 
that the plains east of Denver all offer such 
smooth and even surfaces that a buggy can 
be drawn all day at a trot, and if the springs 
are good, no uncomfortable jolting or jarring 
is experienced. Such a thing as a rock is 
a curiosity on the surface of the ground, 
while few of the hills are so steep but that a 
horse can trot up them with comparative 
ise. Our method was to ride in our buggy 
up the swales or draws, and at convenient 
places one of us would leave the rig and cau- 
tiously approach the summit of a command- 
ing point, from which place the glasses were 
turned on all the country under the eye. 
Then a hurried retreat to the buggy, and 
again a repetition of the same plan within 
a couple of hundred yards, or whenever the 
opportunity was presented. 

About 2 o’clock we dropped the weight, 
brought out the oats and nose-bag, and gave 
our faithful animal his mid-day meal, while 
we recklessly chewed on some cold rabbit 
hard boiled eggs and bread, with the luxury 
of distilled water to wash it down. (It is 
advisable to take distilled water on such 
trips, as the local water is apt to cause very 
unpleasant internal disarrangement not con- 
ducive to successful antelope hunting.) We 
were soon off again, following the contour 
of the hills. Turning the glasses on some 
cattle on a hillside a half mile away, we de- 
tected that magical white spot which usually 
means an antelope. On getting closer we 
found that it certainly was one lying on 
the gentle slope of a swale, right among 
the cattle and horses. We drove into a draw 
to conceal our horse and buggy, and then 
climbed to the top of the rise overlooking 
the swale on which our quarry was resting. 
It proved to be a buck, and he was on the 
near side of the swale. We crept over the 
rise, and as we came within 350 yards or so, 
found that in order to get close enough for 
a “sure’’ shot we would have to crawl on our 
bellies (and this didn’t mean lifting the 
body from the ground, either) for about 150 
yards more. Among cactus and running the 
gauntlet of the ubiquitous rattler, common 


on these plains, this was not very pleasant 
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work, particularly as we were compelled to 
keep our heads ducked down so low Our 
first fear was in scaring the horses feeding 
near, but soon an inquisitive three-year-old 
came smelling at our heels, followed by sev- 
eral other equine visitors. They soon became 
acquainted with us, and, showing no fear, 
but following us all the while, really acted 
as a convenient and unsuspecting escort. In 
this manner we were able to get within 175 


or 200 yards of our buck. 














Jack Rabbit Hiding at Distance 
of Fifteen Feet. 


As it was now Carter’s turn to take the 
rest shot, I wormed over ahead of him far 
enough to allow his gun to rest on my back 
The plan was for me to raise by body grad- 
ually, after his gun had been carefully. placed 
in position, until the antelope should see us 
and rise, and then he was to be given the 
charge. Of course we knew the antelope 
was ours, and the only thing for us to do 
after the shot was to go down and dress and 
skin him, throw him in the wagon and de 
part triumphantly for the ranch. Up went 


my back gradually until Mr. Antelope sud- 


















denly arose and looked suspiciously our way 
The crack of Carter’s gun warned me to get 
mine ready. The animal ran ‘first one way 
ana then another, seeming to be undecided 
which way to go, but finally departed in a 
straight line in the opposite direction from 
us. Some more bullets from both our guns 
sang dismal airs within a radius of fifty feet 
of the halo which he made as he took his 
leave over the hill, but nary a hair seemed 
to be touched. 

This was surprise No. 2. We were utterly 
dumbfounded. Not much was said, but some 
hard thinking was done. We followed the 
animal a couple of miles and in two or three 
hours from our first shot actually got an- 
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Behind a Tuft of Grass He Im- 
agined Himself Concealed 


otuer standing shot at about 250 yards and 
missed again. A bed at the ranch contained 
two disgusted but determined hunters that 
night. 

Early the next morning we were off again 
to the south of the ranch, having decided to 
visit another ranchman some three miles up 
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the creek and learn, if possible, of the pres- 
ence of game in his vicinity. We arrived at 
his place in due season, and was told there 
was a bunch which hung around there a 
great deal, but gave us little definite informa- 
tion as to the best locality to hunt for them. 
We started out on our own hook, and cov- 
ered carefully every approaching swale, hill 
and hiding place. About 2 o’clock we 
sighted a bunch up a draw on a rather 
sharply-declining hillside. We hurried our 
horse under the protection of the opposite 
hill from that on which they were feeding, 
and walked far enough toward the top of 
the rise to see that there were ten or twelve 
antelope in the bunch. However, they were 
too far away from any part of the top of the 
long rise ahead for us to get a good shot. So 
it was decided to crawl up toward our left 
on an even contour with the top of the rise, 
in order that we might descend another draw 
running almost directly toward our game. 
Crawling up along this rise was no easy 
work, as we were compelled to keep very low 
for fear of exposing ourselves. Our course 
lay at right angles to the antelope, and it 
took some expert calculation for us to select 
the best point over which to go in order to 
keep low enough down to be concealed. We 
“wormed” along there for an hour and a half, 
and finally came to the much-coveted gulch, 
only to find that our antelope could there 
see us plan, and that we must go at least 
twenty-five yards down the gulch before we 
were concealed again—and the bunch not 
over 400 yards away. They were all feeding 
peacefully and afforded a grand sigh. We 
were “bottled’’ as badly as was Cervera at 
Santiago harbor, but a bold crawling dash 
was made, which landed us behind a hill. 
Then a hurried rush up the hill, a notation 
of the direction of the wind, and we were 
soon on the opposite side of the rise on which 
the game was feeding. We crawled to within 
200 yards of the nearest buck. I rested my 
gun on Carter’s anatomy and fired. The an- 
imal executed the polka step for fifty yards 
or so and then dropped. Carter was up in a 
second, and, leveling his gun at a fast-run- 
ning buck going over the hill slightly quar- 
tering, fired. The animal turned his course 
slightly, fell behind the bunch a little, and as 
my companion sent another bullet after him 


he took a jackrabbit tumble and was done 
for. 

















It was after 5 o’clock when we had our 
game ready for the wagon, and after 6 when 
we arrived at the ranch. But we had re- 
deemed ourselves somewhat and entered Den- 
ver the next day at noon much more tri- 
umphantly than we had anticipated we 
would after our first two dismal standing 
shots. The ride to Denver, twenty-seven 
miles, consumed five hours, or from 7 until 
12 o'clock. Our load, beside the antelope, 
also consisted of two coyote skins—one killed 
by Carter the second day out while running, 
and the other killed by me the last day with 
a standing shot. 





On this trip we had quite an experience 
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him at a 


with a jackrabbit. We first saw 
distance of about fifty yards, and believing 
himself undetected, he squatted close to the 
ground, keeping as still as a mouse. We be- 
gan to circle around him for the purpose of 
getting a photograph, at each turn drawing a 
little closer. After a few turns we had him 


“locoed,” and at last drew up close enough 
to actually hit him with the buggy whip 
from the step of our rig. Then he bounded 


away like the wind, not even taking the 
customary look-back after going a couple of 
hundred yards. A couple of snap shots of 
the little animal, taken close up, are shown 
herewith. 


THE FISHERMAN. 


The poet sat by a mountain stream; 

He cast his hook in the ripple’s gleam, 

And he tossed it in and toyed it out 

In vain to tempt the wary trout. 

A-weary, he thought, “I will depart; 

Each man has work, each worker his art; 
I am not a fisher of fish.” 


But, his restless passion to beguile, 
The wood-bird twittered, “Remain awhile;”’ 
And gems beamed out in the spray’s bright drops, 
Perfume rose from the flowering copse, 
The waters murmured a song unique, 
A breeze blew down from the mountain peak, 
And he said: “It’s the breath of God.” 


The breath of God, with a touch serene, 
Transformed the brook to glittering sheen— 
To a fountain vase, of rustic mould, 
Wherein he fished with a hook of gold; 

And the sirens chanted as he wrought, 

For pearls of price were the fish he caught, 
“T’m a fisher of men.” 


And he said: 





W. ESTILL PHIPPS. 
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PHOTOS AND TEXT BY 


HE Sierra Club of California, 
with John Muir as presi- 
dent, has a membership of 
between 
hundred 


eight 
enthu- 
Siasts, and is rapidly be- 
coming a forceful element 
in the preservation of the 


and 
mountain 


seven 


western forests, as well as 
lending a hand in render- 
the moun- 
tain regions of the Pacific 
coast. 


ing accessible 


Guiding 200 people into 





a mountain wilderness 100 


from railroad 


miles 


or town, transporting 
their baggage and supplying them with pro- 
the 
of $25 a person, appears but a phantom pos- 
sibility, and the Sierra Club 
just such a 


visions for an entire month at low rate 


yet manage- 


ment performed last 


summer, and it proved to be one of the larg- 


miracle 


est outings of the kind ever known, as well 
as proving perfectly successful in every way. 

The party was so immense that it seemed 
divide it at the 
San and the 
of the taken into 
canon via Sanger, Milwood General 
National Park. An- 
geles and other southern points were guided 
in by way of Visalia and Sequoia National 
Park. The northern contingency, which was 
composed of 130 people, left the train at 
Sanger and arranged themselves in the four- 


best to start. The people 


from Francisco northern part 


state were King’s River 
and 
Grant Those from Los 


teen stages that had been engaged for their 
transportation. Then came a fifty-seven 
mile ride over valleys and semi-mountainous 
roads to Milwood, a small town in and about 
which circles an immense lumber industry, 
whose saws would now be gleefully crushing 
the trunks of California’s tree monarchs were 
it not for the insurmountable boundary lines 
of General Grant National Park, which the 
Club influenced the government to 
stretch about this great tree garden. 


After a night’s stay at Milwood, the moun- 


Sierra 


tain tourists bid adieu to all the accessories, 
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conveniences and conventionalities of cosmo- 
politan life, to chairs, tables, beds, starched 
patent leathers, flowing 
papers, and started forth, one 
on foot and thirty on horseback, over a trail 


shirts, skirts and 


cur! hundred 
that gradually led them into a wilderness of 
mountains and deep The 
walked from eight to fifteen miles a day 
each the brink ot 
unrolling their 


forests. party 
and 
on 


some 


camped 
beautiful 


night 
meadow, blankets 
on nature’s gay quilt of wild flowers, grasses 
and ferns, and sleeping quite as soundly and 
comfortably beneath the stars as they possi- 
bly could in their own beds at home 

The party of seventy from Los Angeles 
and other southern points were transferred 
Visalia, and enjoyed 


Mill 


from train to stages at 
a fifty-three mile drive to Old Colony 
feet 
for the night. 

thousand dollars were expended in 


6,000 elevation, where camp was made 


Sixty 
building the road to this point by a company 
making a fortune 


of men who anticipated 


through the agencies of an immense lumbe! 


here 


mill which they contemplated building 
the the Within 
miles were some of sequoias in 
the all 
monarchs of lesser stature. 


mountain five 
the 


about 


on crest of 
largest 
were countiess 


The Old Colony 


world, while 
Mill was only a phantom, however, for about 
Mr. Muir 
successful plea for the preservation of 


this time made a vigorous and 
this 
magnificent tree garden, and it was set aside 
by the government as the Sequoia National 
Park, and the 
pany were shattered. 


Next morning, after an eight-mile tramp 


plans of the lumber com 


the party reached Giant forest, an area sev- 


eral miles in extent within the limits of the 
park, thronged with titanic sequoias, which 
was named by Mr. Muir in 1875. The fol- 


lowing day the journey was resumed, through 
meadows, forests, fern glens and flowe1 
dens, and later on, at an 
feet, occasional 
The views afforded from 
tions fully repaid the climbers for every ex- 


gar- 
elevation of 9,000 
drift 
these 


an snow was found 


high eleva- 


ertion, for the rugged Sierra. billows, all 
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flecked with glacial morains, snow drifts and 
waterfalls, presented scenes of wonderful 
grandeur. 

On the morning of the fifth day the party 
stood on the brink of King’s River canon, 
or “King’s River Yosemite,” as it is some- 
times called, for its topographical features 
are not unlike those of the famous Yosemite 
valley. This canon nestles under some of the 
highest mountains in the Sierra Nevada 
range, and though its floor has an elevation 
of 5,000 feet, its average depth below the 
general surface of the mountain mass is one 
mile, while the peaks forming the surround- 
ing crest of the great basin range from 9,') 
to 14,000 feet in height. The canon is ten 
miles long and averages one-half mile in 
width, while its rock walls sculptured by an- 
cient ice rivers, and burnished by centuries 
of climatic elements, are from 2,500 to 5,000 
feet in height. It is full of noble pines. 

An area of 450 square miles is drained by 
streams entering the valley, and the songs 
they sing as they impulsively rush from the 
heights are brimming with merriment. The 
Merced river of Yosemite valley drains an 
area of only 250 square miles, but though its 
volume is less than that of King’s river, its 
tributaries spring over stupendous precipices, 
making marvelous leaps into forested depths, 


while those of King’s 
composure, and though they sometimes rush 
over the slopes in glorious cascades, they 
are cautious and seldom leap into space, and 


river display more 


so King’s River Yosemite is deprived of 
waterfalls that are the pride and glory of its 
contemporary, Yosemite valley. But in every 
other respect King’s River canon is quite as 
grand as its more popular and widely known 
neighbor. 

Four terminal moraines variegate the for- 
ested walls, while impressive domes and 
spires and pinnacles rise bareheaded to greet 
the sky, their bases being hid in many in- 
stances by earthquake taluses, where im- 
mense boulders, some being 100 feet square, 
are heaped together in wild confusion. The 
most remarkable rock feature of the canon 
is the Sphinx, which rises 4,000 feet above 
the floor of the valley, lifting its head to 
greater heights and appearing before the 
world loftier and more imperious than its 
Egyptian sister. Next in importance is the 
Grand Sentinel, which rises in one sheer, 
precipitous, polished mass to a height of 3,500 
feet. It presents a split vertical wall to the 
valley, and looks as if some titanic ax had 
begun a work of destruction. On the north 
side of the canon, just opposite the Grand 
Sentinel, is the North Dome, 3,400 feet in 














height, and at the head of the valley is 
Glacier Monument, one mile in height. This 
is the broadest and mightiest rock mass in 
the structural walls of the canon. 

Down in this gorgeous rock palace the 
Sierrians trudged over a five mile length 
of steep, narrow trail, each turn of which 
revealed panoramic views of splendor. Reach- 
ing the floor of the valley, the trail led them 
along the foaming river for seven miles to 
the main camping grounds at the mouth of 
Copper creek. The northern division had 
arrived the night before, and the scene that 
greeted the new comers was full of anima- 
tion. The first task of all was to select de- 
sirable camping quarters, and as those on 
the bank of the river were most picturesque, 
they were appropriated as eagerly as pews 
on the central aisle of some great cathedral. 
Those who had tents abandoned them and 
cast them aside under the brush as things 
that disfigured and mutilated the beauties 
of the landscape, and like the primitive races 
lived entirely out of doors. Beds with springs 
and counterpanes became faint in memory, 
for wonderful couches of ease were made 
of pine needles, fir boughs, ferns and sleeping 


bags that enticed slumber as no factory-made 
arrangement could do. 
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The most enlivening, instructive and en- 
tertaining feature of that outing 
evening camp fire. Each night, no matter 
how long or perilous the climbs had been 
during the day, nor how weary the trampers, 
they would flit from the pine shades at the 
first gleam of the crackling logs, with as 
much eagerness as moths fly to a candle 
With the unceasing flow of song and wit 
and eloquence, the serious and bashful qual 
ities of each individual fled into the shadows 
like smoke. An irresistible enthusiasm im- 
pelled each man or woman into the fire-lit 
arena to “do a stunt.” Every one sang a 
song, made a speech or danced a jig for the 
edification of the audience. 

The camp dining room was architecturally 
natural, being pillared and canopied with 
sturdy pines, floored with pine needles, and 
windowed with panels of illuminated space 
A rude board table, thirty feet in length, 
had been erected on the outer brink of the 
camp kitchen, and on the ends of this table 
loomed a stack of hardware, tin plates, cups 
knives, forks and spoons. Three times a day, 
when meals were ready, 200 people lined up, 
procured their dishes as they marched past 
the end of the table, and as they progressed 
they were served with food from the great 


was the 
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kettles in which it had been cooked After 
being served each individual dropped from 
the line and joined some congenial group on 


the river bank or in the shade of the trees 


With the exception of a few that appro- 
priated a stump ora g. every one sat flat 
on the ground, and to sit down gracefully 
and successfully with a tin full of soup or 


coffee was regarded as a scientific operation, 
one only to be acquired by long and patient 
practice 

Bathing and laundry work “was usually 
done in the river below camp, the easiest and 
most favorable method of washing clothes 
being to tie them to the bank by a long rope 
and let them swirl in the current for a day 
or two If any individual in camp looked 
articularly depressed or careworn, the first 
conjecture as to the cause was that his 
washing had broken loose from its moorings, 
and left him with the sad prospect of zoing 
cecolette as far as underclothes and socks 
ere concerned. 

Vesper seivices were held every Sunday 
ufternvon ob an immense rock on the bank 
of the river, and no city church ever pos- 
sessed more magnificent settings of acoustics 
Leading up from the shadowy maze of forest 


pust the high, encompassing walls of gran- 


wondrous shaft of light, through 


ite Was a 


which the messages of song and prayer 


seemed to resound and float and echo till 


they entered and were lost in the blue vault 
of heaven 
Five miles from the main camp, and en- 
ring trom the south, are a magnificent 
series of cascades and waterfalls that mark 
the ‘izht of Roaring river, whose tributa- 
ries radiate far and wide and high, ard 
gather into their muscular arms the snow 
floods of a vast mountain area. Descending 
on an average of 500 feet per mile, this river 
is perhaps one of the most vigorous and 
active in the range, leaping joyously from 
rock to rock, garlanding trees and flowers 
with irised spray, and rocking with its pant- 
ing breath the cradles of the sweet-voiced 
water ouseis 

The club management furnished provi- 
sions and pack trains for those who wished 
to study and explore the surrounding moun 
tains and many interesting side trips were 
taken, the most extensive one being up 
Bubb’s creek to Mount Beaver, Bullfrog lake 
and Kearsarge pass. Ninety of the most ex- 
perienced and enthusiastic mountain -.climb- 
ers started on this expedition, for because of 
difficult trail and scarcity of pasturage, 
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King’s river forks at the head of the 
canon, the heavier branch coming down 
through Paradise valley, while the smalle 
one trends eastward through Tyndall canor1 
and is known as Bubb’s creek. It was in tl 
direction that the route lay Leaving cam 
at 5 in the morning, an hour of brisk wa 
took the party to the foot of the first steep 
ascent, a continuous rise of 3,500 feet over a 
trail five miles in length. After this breath 
devouring climb, traveling was easy and dé 
lightful, and as there was no necessity fo! 
haste there was: ample time for the enjoy 
ment of every nature thing 

Fourteen miles from King’s river camp 
at the junction of Bubb’s creek and the sout! 
fork of Bubb’s creek, the party halted fo 
the night, and around the crackling evening 
fire final plans and preparations were 
pleted for the Mount Brewer climb. whic! 





was to be the principal mountaineering feat 
ure of the outing. Many were ruled out of 
this party because they had no mountail 


} 

| 

record to commend them, and the manag 
, | | ment dared not assume the responsibility « 





Romance inexperienced climbers Women were com 


pelled to wear bloomers or trousers of some 


horses were barred, and all those participat sort, and many were the murmurs fron 

j ing in this outing were compelled to tramp short-skirted individuals who insisted on r¢ 
The rest of the party stayed in the main taining an appearance of femininity, but tl 
camp to read, write, meditate or fish, as their rule was stern and unalterable, and wome! 
moods dictated. The trip was to consume a who were not suitably equipped bravely tried 
week, and much planning and provisioning to toss aside all ideas of impropriety and pro 

) were necessary to assure success ceeded to borrow overalls of the masculine 





Scenes in the Women's Quarters 


« 


Morning 








a 
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A Deserted Bridge Over King’s River. 


contingency. Heavy hob-nailed shoes, alpen 
stocks and dark glasses were also compul- 
sory, while heavy veils were advised to pre- 
vent sunburn. The management found forty- 
nine people acceptable for this trip. 

Bubb’s Creek canon is ruggedly wild, hav- 
ing been fashioned and sculptured by ancient 
ice rivers, of whose work the burnished walls 
There 
is something overwhelmingly stern and fierce 
and bristling about this canon 


and terminal moraines give evidence. 


It seems to 
be a spot in which the great powers of nature 
assembled to hold high 
exhibit their mighty energies 


have carnival and 
Down below 
through an ice- 
frightened child, 
while massive granite walls rise high from 
the depths and lean far back, 
all bristling with jagged, bayoneted pinna- 
Both head and foot of the canon are 


the stream rushes pellmell 
burnished hallway like a 
their crests 


cles 
blocked with great ranges whose timberless 
crowns are veined drifts. East 
lake, which is about one and one-half miles 
in length and half a mile in width, snuggles 
among the shadows of all this grandeur, and 
here camp was made for the night. 

Next morning, in 
Mount Brewer, 
line and 


with snow 


making the ascent of 
person placed in 
and requested not to 


each 
numbered, 


was 
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leave his or 
climb. 


her position during the entire 
It was not a perilous trip, but it re- 
quired good breathing capacities. The line 
of march led over rock masses and snow 
fields to the summit, which is 13,850 feet 
elevation, and is a lofty platform from which 
to view a stupendous panorama of mountain 
billows, shadowy canons and alpine lakes. 
When descending, many of the party sat 
on the snow, which was hard and slippery, 
and by using their hands and feet for brakes, 
they made quick progress by sliding. 
Bullfrog lake, five miles distant from the 
Bubb’s Creek camp, terminated the next 
day’s tramp, and here, in one of the most 
beautiful regions of the high Sierras, camp 
was established for four days. The forest 
along the route was composed of trees in- 
digenous to high elevations. At 9,500 feet 
there were marvelous groups of aspens, 
where every leaf shimmered and trembled 
like pendant diamonds. Higher up these 
trees refused to go, being superseded by 
weatherworn groves of pinus albicaulis and 
pinus contorta, which, after attaining an ele- 
vation of 11,500 feet, also became weary and 
ceased to climb, leaving the stupendous rock 
walls unveiled, revealing their wrinkles, 
their scars and their frowns, and throwing 




















into bas relief against the blue sky their 
bristling, snow-tangled pinnacles. 

Two miles above Bullfrog lake, over a 
steep, spongy trail of disintegrated granite, 
is Kearsarge pass, 12,029 feet elevation, 
which is said to be the highest traveled 
roadway in the United States, as well as the 
lowest pass in the Sierra Nevada mountains. 
| Argentine pass, Colorado, with an elevation 
of 13,388 feet, is the highest through wagon 
road in the world.—Ed.] It is much used by 
mining, fishing and camping parties enter- 
ing the mountains from Independence. The 
views obtained from this point, as well as 
from Gould mountain, which looms 1,000 feet 
higher on the same ridge, display a wonder- 
ful wealth of architectural splendor. Across 
the desert, 9,000 feetbelow, where heat, mists 
and the smoke of traffic are cradled, the Pan- 
amint and Funeral ranges loom dark and 
fierce, while Death valley, dimly visible, rests 
in the depths of these ranges like a black- 
ened corpse. Five hundred feet below, on the 
trail to Independence, is a wonderful ice 
lake, in which the colors are so varied and 
intense it seems that rainbows must be rest- 
ing under the surface. One thousand feet 
below, on the other side, is a chain of seven 
lakes, including Bullfrog, all clear as crystal, 
and luminous with the lights, colors and re- 
flections of their environments. They are 
linked together by a prancing stream that 
rushes through them like an artery. Up and 
beyond to the north, south and west, as far 
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as eye can reach, are colossal, snow-flecked 
ranges, so vast and high they seem to clutch 
and hold the edges of the firmament canvas. 
The principal peaks visible from this point 
are Mount Brewer, University peak, 14,000 
feet; Mount Tyndall, 14,360 feet; Mount Wil- 
liamson, 14,480 feet; Mount King, 13,316 feet; 
Mount Gardner, 13,324 feet, and Mount Whit 
ney, 14,600 feet, which is said to be the top 
of the United States. Nestling among the 
mountain pinnacles, and enchaining 
like a diamond cord, are inumerable snow- 
fed lakes, ranging in size from tiny cups to 
large basins, all shimmering in the. palms 
of the mountains as if being proudly exhib- 
ited to the world. 

Bullfrog lake proved to be a paradise for 
fishermen, as well as a supply 
the club commissary, for it 
with rainbow trout of luxuriant proportions 

A party of three, including a man 
two women, made the ascent of 
peak without trail or guide, and had some 
thrilling experiences in climbing snow walls 
and glacial moraines. 

The party finally left this mountain oasis 
and retraced their steps to the main camp 
in King’s canon, and gradually, one by one, 
as business called them, they left for thei 
city homes, though the general breaking up 
of camp did not occur till July 25th, when 
the throng shouldered their 
knapsacks and departed, carrying with them 


them 


station for 


was thronging 


and 
University 


cameras and 


a wealth of rare memories and impressions 


CONVALESCENT. 


O! to be out in the open, roaming the fir-crowned hill 
Feeling the wine of Springtime in every vein athrill, 
Lingering o’er the pages of Nature’s story book— 
The epic of the glacier, the idyll of the brook. 


In redolent airs of balsam, finding an anodyne, 
For the ills of this pain-racked body, the ache of this heart of mine 


A wafture of shy arbutus on the moist, 
banished, my 


And my iever would be 


| see the sky but dimly, a blue patch ‘neath 


caressing wind, 
sorrow medicined. 


the eaves, 


I know hepaticas are out, amid last year’s brown leaves. 
Spring beauties spread a carpet for fairy folks’ delight, 
Such wonder-woven arabesques of waving pink and white! 


My soul is faint with longing, is wearying for the woods, 
Where now the dew-drenched violets peer up from emerald hoods 
For early-morning meadows, and (bride-fair in the rain). 

The marvel of the cherry bloom in every 





village lane! 


LULU WHEDON MITCHELL. 











A Deer of the Southern Oregon Mountains. 


By Dennis H. Stovall. 


The mountain wilds of the southern Ore 
gon mountains are 
man, a fond retreat for all of the 
birds and fishes that the hunter and the nim 
rod are fond of In pine-clad moun- 
tains, as everywhere, the chief sport is in 
hunting the common deer According to the 
statements of many old hunters, the “woods 


a paradise for the sports- 


beasts 


thes« 


were full of ‘em” this past season This 
speaks well for the game laws and their 
strict enforcement by the wardens When 


the white man first set foot in southern Ore- 
gon, fifty years ago, it was a common sight 
to see deer and elk in herds of ten and twen- 
ty browsing in the tall grass of the primeval 
valleys and mountains. Then the ravages of 
the white man began, and some eight years 
ago it was feared that the deer and elk would 


soon be extinct The stringent game laws 
and their enforcement are again bringing 
things aright and deer are becoming plen- 
tiful. They can only be hunted from October 
15th to November 15th, and there are cer- 


tain restrictions as to the us« 
hunting with head 


of hounds and 
lamps 





The pine-clad mountains of southern Ore- 
gon, wild, uninhabited, primeval, 
ideal hunting grounds for the lover of real 
sport it is that cannot be indulged in 
by the aid of vehicles. He 
who hunts here must “rough it.”’ That's real 
A tough Indian pony to ride 
and another to pack the ‘“‘grub” kit and the 
camp outfit, then away for the narrow moun- 
tain trails and the wilds of the coast, the 
canons and the Cascade ranges. Glinted 
peaks of snow are the guiding stars and the 
end of vacation time is the turning point. 
Mountain air, the purest ever breathed, will 
drive the office pallor from the cheek and 
bring out nature’s ruddy tan of health and 


present 


sport; 


automobiles or 


sport, anyway 


vigor. “Camp sinkers,” well supported with 
bear meat and venison steak, is “grub” fit 
for a king. At night the weary sportsman 


will be lulled to a sweet and peaceful slum- 
ber by the wood owl’s hoot and the coyote’s 
yapping cry. It’s a little rough, but dang 
it all, that’s sport, real sport 
























LOCKED ELK HORNS. 


¥} 

’ Mr. S. N. Leek, the noted Wyoming guide, Wilson and Mr. Carter, and at the time the) 
whose interesting game pictures have been a were found the smaller bull was still alive 
feature of Outdoor Life’s illustrations since The other had its neck broken, having been 
our inception, sends us the accompanying dead several days. A black bear was feeding 
photo of a pair of locked elk horns, together off it at the time, which they shot and kille 
with the following letter relating to the find- Mr. Carter has since shot and killed four 
ing of them: mountain lions while they were in the act ot 

“I am sending you to-day a photo of two feeding off the carcasses 
bull elk heads with their antlers firmly “Unfortunately it was necessary to saw 
locked Locked deer horns are quite com- the skulls apart in order to get the heads 
mon, but this is the first instance of which I out. but this did not unlock the horns, as 


have ever heard of locked elk horns being the left horn of one head and the right horn 
found. of the other were still firmly locked to 


“These 





horns were found by Mr. John gether.” 
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Muskrat’s House. 








Neg. by E. H. Baynes. 











Shooting from Duck Blind at Barr Lake, near Denver. 








Neg. by Bert E. Clark. 




















THE BURSTING 





OF A CLOUD. 


By “MONTEZUMA.’, 


HE last touch had been deft- 
ly laid on and with ele- 
vated chin and bird-like, 
sidewise poise of her beau- 
tiful head the artist stood 
a little aback from the 
easel and critically scan- 
ned her handiwork. 

In the foreground a 
long, undulating stretch 
of yellow plain, gilded by 
the level rays of the set- 
ting sun, relieved here 
and there by olive-colored 
points of sage and yucca. 

In the middle distance the soft, purpling 

haze of the foothills, backed by the scintil- 

lating splendor of the snow-crowned range, 
and above all the etherial lucence of the 
encarnadined amber and turquoise of the 

Colorado sky. 

It was a rare bit of perspective, that vast 
western outlook from the rustic portico of 
the Tres Aquas ranche, and the canvas re- 
flected as accurately as a mirror its every 
charm of color and noble proportion. Yet to 
the quick perception of the young impres- 
sionist something was lacking. 

“What is it?” she mused, with a pretty 
pout of mild disconsolation. “Something in 
contrast—a bit of color in action to relieve 
or perhaps accentuate the silence and repose 
of the scene? The present effect is as sol- 
emn and stale as the interior of a deserted 
church. I might work in a bunch of ante- 
lope, but that would be an exaggeration, for 
Jack says he hasn’t seen one in two years, 
and I’ve no patience with cows and detest 
sheep! Why doesn’t something animate in- 
terpose its welcome presence, if only to give 
the lie to this living death around me! How 
can Jack declare so falsely that he loves 
this abominable country? One doesn’t live— 
only vegetates—here.” 

She stamped her little foot with sharp 
impatience and throwing down the palette, 





gave herself over to gloomy 


retrospection 
What a fool she had been to have given up 
her season of seashore and 
brother’s imploration to spend her summer 


come at her 


on this detestable ranche! Then, at remem- 
brance of the great joy and love in his eyes 
as he literally tore her from the Pullman 
steps and smashed her in his bearish heart- 
hold, she relented and smiled brightly again 

“Dear old Jack!” she said, softly. ““Wasn’t 
he just glad to see me! Poor boy—he act- 
ually cried, and I’m a detestable, selfish little 
beast, come to think of it. After all it is 
only a two month longer, and I’m gping to 
make the best of it for his sake.” 

She resumed her palette and began to 
whistle softly as she once more looked at 
the sketch and pondered over its deficiency 
“Hang the thing!” she broke out impatiently 
at last, “I’m going to paint in something 
alive if it’s only a coyote; it gives me the 
blues to look at it,” and, delving into her 
color box, looked up to see in the rear fore- 
ground a superbly mounted cowboy trotting 
leisurely across the prairie. 

An hour later she sat with rapt compla- 
cency looking at her now finished picture. 
“I wonder who he is?’’ she repeated for the 
third time, looking with a new interest fully 
as strong as her professional admiration upon 
the exquisitely reproduced figure of horse 
and rider that had so fortunately supplied the 
missing link in the chain of artistic harmony 
“He rides like a Centaur—ever so much more 
gracefully than Jack—and how admirably 
his costume becomes him!” In view of the 
fact that the aforesaid costume, evidenced 
by the sketch, consisted of only a broad som- 
brero, tan colored flannel shirt and soiled red 
handkerchief loosely knotted above it, an 
ugly looking cartridge belt, high-heeled, vil- 
lainously spurred boots and grimy leathern 
“chaps,” this eulogism had possibly be best 
set down to her not unnatural sense of relief 
and gratification at the complement to her 
sketch. But there was no denying a certain 
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fitness and harmonic 
terful 


coloration in the mas- 


poise of the rider on his powerful 


horse, and the ruddy bronze of his angular 


features guiltless of beard or moustache 


“A strong and a brave man,” she rumi- 


nated, ‘“‘and 


when he 


how white his forehead was 


lifted his hat—and what perfect 


teeth he has! Some acquaintance of Jack’s, 
presumably I wonder if he is married?” 
She laughed quietly at her own curiosity 


as she collected her painting 


paraphernalia 
and carefully covered the still wet canvas to 


protect it from chance dust or defacement, 
reasoning to herself that it could possibly 


make not the slightest difference in any mat- 
ter to her. There could be but little in com- 


mon between the heiress of the Langdon 


millions and an 
and she 


impecunious “cowpuncher,”’ 


persuaded herself that the curious 


interest she felt in him was begotten of the 


piteous environment where even the en- 


counter of a stray steer on the range was a 


topic of absorbing conversational interest, 


and the financial status and social anteced- 


ents of every human being in the country 


were a matter of common colloquial posses- 
sion. 


Nevertheless she took care that evening 


to artfully arrange the easel so as to take 


advantage of the scanty lamp light and after 


tea invited her brother's inspection and crit- 


icism of her work “By Jove, sissy,” was 


the flattering verdict you have done it for 


sure this time! The dear old look—is there 
ever another anywhere on God’s footstool 
like it?” His frank eyes filled lovingly as he 


stretched out his strong arms towards the 


him 
little distance tasted the sweets so dear to 


canvas and the girl 


watching from a 


an artist’s soul “But eh!—what’s this? 
Chet Wallace and old ‘Highball’ aS I’m a liv- 
ing sinner! I was not aware that you knew 
him, dearie 


How did it come about?” 


“It hasn't,” she answered demurely. “He 
simply rode across the prairie this afternoon 
and I put him in to kill the blank distance 
He has a good figure better horse 

That kind 


Besides, I 


and a 
and I needed something in relief. 
of thing know 


belongs, you 


thought he was a friend of yours; he took 
If the 
I can paint it out.’ 


said her 


off his hat and smiled so pleasantly. 
likeness is too violent 


“Out nothing!” brother, shortly 


Wallace is a perfect type and ‘belongs,’ as 
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you say. And do you know, dear, that | am 
him 


in—for reasons that don’t matter just now.” 


particularly glad you happened to put 


Here he chuckled somewhat inconsequential- 


ly, slapping his thigh and wound up by 
laughing uproariously. 

His sister looked on with cold disfavor. 
“When you are quite ready, John, and if 


agreeable to you, I should be delighted to be 
initiated into the What 
anachronism have I been guilty of now?” 


occult mysteries. 

“Nothing to speak of, Masie dear—at least 
nothing that Chet 
cussed,” and he went off into another spasm 
“Don't 
laughing, sissy. I 


would care to have dis- 


Then, seeing the pain in her eyes: 
get into a wax over my 
was just reminded of an awfully funny thing 
that I will tell you about later. The piccy is 
perfection itself—even the eruditely captious 
Mr. Wentworth will have to admit that. By 
the way, when are we to be favored with his 
gracious condescension? It was your invite, 
you know.” 

She flushed in resentment at the careless 
“Mr 


will, I 


contempt in his tone. Wentworth is 


my friend, John, and trust, be ex- 
tended the courtesy and consideration usually 
accorded a guest. He will be here in Septem- 
ber and I shall return home in his company.” 

‘Beastly cad!"’ commented Langdon under 
his breath, but he assured her, rather equiv- 
“Oh, treat 


sake 


we'll 
And supper. I’m as 
hungry as a wolf, and Wallace has been good 


ocally, him all right for 


your now for 


enough to leave a string of trout. Come along, 


old woman, and taste of the first fruits of 


your conquest.”” And laughing again at some 
secret inspiration he led her gallantly into 
the house 

“Who and what is this Mr. Wallace, Jack, 


and tell me, why did you laugh when you 


saw him in my sketch?” she imperiously de- 
when, later, they had adjourned to 
the cosy living room. 

Langdon removed his pipe and chuckled 
“Well, Maisie, he is the 
and only cowpuncher I ever met 


manded 


in introspection. 


first who 


hates a woman, abhors music and dancing, 


detests tobacco—poor fool! is so 


and rab- 
idly opposed to having his picture ‘took’ that 
last year he was for assassinating a camera 
fiend who kodaked him at the round-up, and 


was placated only by being permitted to 


shoot the camera into flinders. . Aside from 

















that he is the best rider, roper and shot on 


this range, the nerviest man of my acquaint- 
ance, and while a trifle irritable and morose, 
the truest friend I ever had and most com- 
panionable of all men afield. Above all, a 
supersensitive fellow in the matter of any- 
thing touching his amour and absolutely de- 
moniacal in his resentment of anything re- 
flecting upon his good taste or his honor. 

“So just what he will think—and say 
when he finds that you have conventionalized 
him into a make-believe desperado with his 
revolver and rope on the wrong side, a halter 

ye gods!—on old Highball, and a bucking 
strap on his saddle, I dread to contemplate. 
\nd when, to cap the climax, he sees a 
cigarette poised dudewise in the hand that 
range etiquette has consecrated to the bridle 
rein, I shudder in anticipation,’ and throw- 
ing out his long legs he convulsed the furni- 
ture in his hilarity. 

“And yet,” she observed, with chill asper- 
ity, “his morbid antipathy to our poor sex 
did not restrain him from a polite salutation 
this afternoon. Jack, I believe you are tell- 
ing me a taradiddle. 
you are 


My impression is that 
how do you say it?—trying to ‘work 
me’ for a tenderfoot. At any rate, I do not 
believe your little figment about his ‘woman 
hating,’ and will at least try to disprove its 
personal application.” And _ she 
made him a little moué and 
night lamp. 


demurely 
took up her 
“But see here, Maisie,”’ said her brother, 
springing up in real consternation now, with 
a great concern in his eyes, “you surely don’t 
mean—you won't dare—” 

“Dare 
great 


what?” she asked, icily, with a 
accession of hateur in her manner, 
despite the mischievous twitching of her 
“dare to be nice to your best friend? 


Oh, Jack, how paradoxical you men can be 


lips, 


at times!” and, dropping him a curtsey, was 
gone before he could frame a remonstrance. 

“The little wretch!”’ he ejaculated admir- 
ingly, as he ran his hand perplexedly through 
his hair. Then, as the humor of the possi- 
bility dawned upon him: ‘Gad, what a joke 
it would be! But I must stop that in the 
beginning. Wallace isn’t accustomed to that 
kind of jesting. I'll talk to her seriously in 
the morning.” 

His admonition next day had at least one 


beneficial result in an artistic When 


way. 
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he came in at noon and looked again at the 


painting there was nothing in the central 


figure that could have excited even Wallace’s 


smallest objection. The cigarette and halter 


were gone, the revolver, rope and bucking 


strap offended no more, and Maisie smiled 


softly as she noted his nod of professional 


“That’s something like,” said 
he enthusiastically. “I'll 


dinner time. 


approbation 
bring Chet in to 
he'll 


fancy to it and trade you a speckled heifer 


see it at Maybe take a 


for it,” bantering. But he would have been 
moved to a different emotion could he have 
seen his sister carefully focusing an excel- 


lent camera, through the window of her bed 
Wallace’s 


horse would necessarily be tied at his call 


room, at the precise spot where 


At Langdon’s’ insistence he came and 


stood a long time before the picture It is 
an exquisitely done thing, and I congratu- 


late you, Miss Langdon,” he said, finally. The 


young lady was secretly disappointed and 
resorted to offensive measures at once 
“I owe you an apology for the liberty 


taken, Mr. Wallace, but were the one 
lacked” 


the lingual slip 


you 
thing I blushing in pretended con 


fusion at “and so I auda- 
ciously appropriated you and your beautifu 
horse. If it gives any offense 

Wallace eyed her with a 
“Why should it? In a faithful re- 


production, even the blots on the landscape 


disconcerting 


serenity. 


intrude, and this picture is verity personified 
On the contrary, I am much honored, and beg 
you to be assured on that head.’ Miss Langdon 
confessed to a sense of defeat and viciously 
wait until I get Jack alone! 


ruminated, “Just 


This man is a cultured gentleman, no rude 
cowboy, and it was awfully unkind of him 

But aloud she only said: “I am so glad that 
you view it so leniently and are, besides, so 
criticism. It hope 


kind in your gives me 


that you will some day extend your favor 
and allow me to paint your horse on a larg¢ 
scale. He is the most perfect type of a ‘cow 
horse’ I ever saw, and I should like to per 
petuate him.” 

Jack, sniggering in the background, posi- 
tively gulped in his wonder at her audacity, 
then came forward, intent on her well-mer- 
ited 
“Maisie is a good judge of cow horses, you 
Wallace. 
ever 


abasement with the innocent remark 
riding 


here.” As 


must know, She has been 


Starlight since she came 
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Starlight was concededly the gentlest old 
worn out and generally debilitated animal on 
that range, the humor seemed a bit mali- 
cious, but Wallace, never taking his eyes 
from hers, quietly answered: ‘I concede 
the good judgment fully, and the request is 
a compliment to my horse. He is at your 
service at any time.” 

“Then you will bring him here at your 
first convenience,” she said, promptly, “and 
give me a short sitting?” 

He bowed his assent, and that night Jack 
carried a pair of warm ears to his bed. 

Il. 

The summer dragged along slowly, but 
the girl complained no more of ennuye. True 
to his word, Wallace’s horse was sent over 
for her pleasure, but the master himself did 
not vouchsafe an appearance. If she felt any 
pique it did not evince itself, even under the 
provocation of her brother’s insistent banter. 
She, in putative revenge, worked in seclusion, 
telling him that he should see the picture 
only after completion, and after a few sit- 
tings, returned the horse with a formal note 
of thanks, saying her purpose was fully 
served. To her brother she professed the 
task one of unusual difficulty, evading his 
request for ‘“‘a peep” from time to time until 
in the manifold exactions of the fall “round- 
up” the subject was forgotten. Wallace, him- 
self, had never expressed any curiosity in 
the matter, and the girl was first amused, 
then exasperated at his indifference. Yet, 
looking at the painting, she smiled myste- 
riously and bided her time. The day came 
when Wallace, his indifference all dissipated, 
looked upon it with an appreciation that re- 
paid the wait. 

In the meantime she went further afield 
after new subjects, for the artistic was pre- 
dominant in her nature, and she had little 
else to occupy her time. To-day it would be 
a bit of round-up genre full of color and 
action, for the work was fast and furious 
and the opportunities many. To-morrow a 
quiet pastoral or bit of rough canon grandeur. 
Anon a striking head of bizarre effect, a 
camp fire scene or a placid bunch of cattle 
at rest. Her energy was something tremen- 
dous, but somehow her work never got be- 
yond the sketchy stage. She displayed an 
unusual restlessness as the days wore on, 
and her excursions were more and more ex- 
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tended until, as September grew near, she 
remained longer and longer afield, yet often 
came back with unsullied sketch book. 

Then the autumnal rains confined her to 
the house, permitting only an occasional 
jaunt on the rare sunny intervals. Her 
brother was away on a “beef gather,” and 
the few ranche employes afforded her no in- 
terest. On one of these favorable intervals 
she betook herself to a deep ravine in the 
adjacent foothills to complete a previously 
made sketch, and while there unexpectedly 
encountered Chester Wallace, who was “‘rid- 
ing for strays,” in the vernacular of the 
range. 

He came upon her suddenly as she sat 
idling after her work. She had taken off 
her hat to better enjoy the welcome breeze 
that had momentarily arisen and her 
charmingly disheveled hair shimmered like 
molten gold in the rich sunlight. The big 
violet eyes were luminous with introspection 
and as her lips parted in a faint sigh her 
teetl gleamed in pearly relief against the 
warm background of her richly tanned cheek. 
To the man looking it seemed as if he had 
never seen so lovely a woman, and his eyes 
kindled involuntarily. Then his teeth closed 
in a bitter remembrance, and when he ac- 
costed her it was with a cool formality. 

An exchange of commonplaces followed 
and then as he turned to go he unbent in 
a friendly admonition against lingering too 
long in these dry water channels during the 
rainy season. “I have seen these arroyas 
converted into roaring torrents inside of a 
minute by ‘cloud bursts,’”’ he said, prosaic- 
ally, “and it would be an awkward place for 
a lady to be caught in. Even well-mpunted 
horsemen get overwhelmed sometimes in 
these death-traps.” She thanked him grate- 
fully, and he rode away in a matter of fact 
haste, for his “round” was scarcely but half 
completed. Miss Langdon looked after him 
indignantly and bit her lip in vexation. It 
was not the manner of men in her world to 
rush from her presence so cavalierly, and 
she took a not unnatural offense at his pre- 
cipitance. Then her mood changed and she 


laughed merrily, lying back with her hands 
clasped above her head and looking at the 
unruffied placidity of the blue sky above 
with a certain triumph in her eyes. 

“What a clumsy pretense,” she reflected, 
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smilingly, “to conceal his unwilling interest 
in me! Why, there isn’t a cloud in the sky 
and this ravine hasn’t had water in it for half 
a life time.” 

Her back was to the range, and she did 
not see a black, funnel shaped, swirling mass 
above it which suddenly seemed to precipitate 
itself bodily upon the abrupt edge. It was as 
silently done as the rifting of a sunbeam 
through a cloud and absolutely without the 
slightest accompaniment of lightning and 
thunder. The dreaming girl could take no 
note of it, but the experienced plainsman, a 
mile away, whirled his horse as on a pivot 
and sent the cruel rowels home with a shout 
that was half a prayer, half a curse. 

The girl, still dreaming, was 
awaked by a shrill scream of brute terror, 
and sprang to her feet in time to see her 
horse, tied to a tree in the canon above, swept 
off his feet by a yellow avalanche that tossed 
him high on its riotous breast as a cataract 
sports with a feather. The bed of the water 
course from side to side was filled with a 
swirling, thunderous wall of muddy water 
six feet high, intermixed with giant tree 
trunks and massive boulders that ground 
and tore their way along with 
force. 

Paralyzed with instant and fearful com- 
prehension, she stood rooted to the spot, 
momentarily incapable of motion. She was 
on ground higher than the main channel, and 
as the water caught her viciously about the 
waist she instinctively clutched the friendly 
tree beside her and shut her eyes in mortal 
terror. Her feet were swept from under her 
in an instant and the flood tore savagely at 
her desperately gripping hands, beating and 
bruising them with driftwood and drowning 
her moins in its indescribable roar. 

Huge logs battered her soft flesh into 
numbness, but still she held on—held pn 
until from the opposite bank a white-faced 
rider hurled his foaming beast headlong into 
the turbid death before him with a hoarse 
cry of encouragement that was sharply cur- 
tailed as they both disappeared in the rap- 
idly increasing depths; held on despite a sud- 
den vehement tug that almost wrenched her 
arms from their sockets—until above the 
fury of the torrent she heard the stentorian 
command: “Let go! Let go, you little fool!”’ 


rudely 


resistless 


and felt a grip as of an iron band about her 
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waist. Then consciousness deserted her. 

It was in her own room at the ranche that 
she opened her eyes to find her brother bend- 
ing anxiously over her and hear his impas- 
sioned cry of relief. For a moment only she 
stumbled in the uncertainty of a numbed rec- 
ollection, then, with a pitiful 
“‘Where is he?’ 

“Safe,thank God!” and she smiled wearily 
and fell into a restoring sleep. She had 
failed to notice the faultlessly dressed gen- 
tleman in the chair by the window who was 
looking, not at her, but at a picture only half 
screened by a valence on her dressing table. 

Ten days later she was sitting in the liv- 
ing room looking pathetically weak and pale 
to the two men solicitously watching her. 
Without the blue haze of the Indian summer 
lay like a glory on plain and foothill, but she 
looked upon it with unseeing eyes that went 
wistfully beyond into the shadows of retro- 
spection. 

“Tell me again,” she pleaded to her 
brother. “I do not seem to realize it all— 
it seems so far away and indistinct.” Mr. 
Wentworth rose quietly and left the room as 
Jack enthusiastically reiterated how Wallace, 
seeing the cloud-burst, had raced neck and 
neck with death to her rescue, arriving just 
in time to tear her from the tree a second 
before the rising torrent had uprooted it. 

“No other man or horse could have done 
it. The takeoff was in twenty feet sheer of 
that seething hell, and he had to swim over 
fifty yards through that battery of plunging 
logs before he reached you. Just as he got 
you loose the falling tree smashed his collar 
bone and left & and put poor old Highball! 
out of commission. How he ever managed 
to land you after that, much less to carry 
you three miles home to the ranche in his 
condition—and yours, for you were limp as 
a rag—is what gets me! Maisie, you can never 
appreciate Chet’s heroism as it deserves!” 

“Ah! can’t I?” she said, softly, and Jack 
looked at her with a new’ understanding. 
“Ask him to come to me!” she entreated, a 
little later. “Surely he will not deny me this 
additional favor. Say that I have something 
which belongs to him that I must personally 
give into his possession before I go east.” As 
Jack arose to do her bidding Mr. Wentworth 
entered the room and came and sat respect- 
fully by her side. An hour later he went de 


effort, she 
gasped: 


5 


(5) 
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corously out again, but there was a sinister 
contraction about the usually well-composed 
mouth and the girl sat long alone in the 
twilight with white lips and pain-dimmed 
eyes. 

III. 

They were alone together in the little 
drawing room the next day. In the fair 
morning’s light he looked ten years older 
than at their last meeting, and his face 
blanched and haggard beyond the mere 
power of physical pain. The traces of a 
great mental struggle were apparent to the 
most casual observer and his eyes were heavy 
with a great The girl, too, was 
pale and wan, but a certain intense deter- 
mination characterized her speech. 

“I have no intention of foolishly attempt- 
ing to thank you for an unthankable service, 
Mr. Wallace,” she began abruptly. “That I 
could not encompass in a thousand years. I 
had an entirely different object in view in 
asking for this interview.” 

He glanced at her in quick surprise, but 
offered no interruption. 

“First of all, I wish to confess to a cer- 
tain duplicity, of which more anon. Then, in 
my better knowledge of you, to an unpardon- 
able insolence and temerity of which I am, 
strangely enough, extremely glad. And lastly, 
I want to ask you a question which is the 
acme of impertinence itself.” 

He looked at her curiously, but 
vouchsafed no reply. 

“You will remember that I once requested 
permission to paint your horse. I took a 
great liberty—with full knowledge of your 
peculiar objection in a certain regard—and 
this is the result.” 

She swept the covering from the easel 
before her and Wallace rose to his feet with 
an irrepressible exclamation 

There, from a background of interminable 
plain and blending sky, stood out as sharply 
as a well-cut cameo, the exquisitely painted 
figure of his cherished horse. Seated before 
it at a little distance, in an attitude of exag- 
gerated contemplative devotion, was a par- 
ticularly excellent reproduction of himself. 
A torn photograph lying neglected beside 
him, together with the title, ‘“‘His Sole Affec- 
tion,” on a card attached to the picture, 
told the whole insolent story. 

The womanly shame flamed in her face, 
but she faced him bravely as he turned. “It 


weariness. 


again 
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is unpardonable, I know, and I ask no indul- 
gence. But it is a fair portrait. of the grand 
animal that we both have cause to love so 
well, and I beg your acceptance of it on that 
score.” 

He bowed his compliance, saying bitterly 
“You painted truer than you knew. He was 
the one thing that loved me—and that I had 
left to love—in this life.” 

“That is untrue!” she broke in hotly, her 
face paling again and her hand clenched 
tightly against her heart. “I was only semi- 
unconscious as you carried me in your arms 
that day and I overheard—but believe me, 
without volition to check it—the—the strange 
declaration that you made and the bitter 
self-accusations which succeeded it. That 
was the duplicity I spoke of, and now for my 
question: What is the imaginary crime— 
for I know it to be a sheer hallucination— 
that condemns you to this foolish sacrifice 
of life and talent?” 

Her voice had a mandatory vehemence 
and a hectic glow of excitement flamed in her 
eyes and suffused her cheeks and throat. He 
had grown very pale and his breath came 


thick and hard. 
“Tell me!” she repeated imperatively, 
with nervous impatience, laying her hand 


upon his arm in unconscious insistence. He 
took it gently between both of his and laid 
it to his lips. “Have your wish,” he said 
quietly. “It is your right. But first be 
seated, so that I can see your face. I shall 
need all its sympathy—or contempt.” 

There was a desperate composure in his 
voice now, and his words were curt and cruel 
in their deliverance. “You ask me what is 
the crime that has condemned me to this 
life? It can be answered in a word—the 
ugliest in our language—Murder!” 

She sat very still, with her hands tightly 
clenched about the arms of her chair, but her 
eyes never left his. 

“It is a story best shortly told. Ten years 
ago, in Boston, I asked a woman to become 
my wife. I know now that I did not love 
her, but in my boyish fancy she seemed very 
fair and pure and sweet. It was my first at- 
tachment and I both idealized and idolized 
her. I can realize now the pitiful sensuality 
of my foolish infatuation, for it was that 
alone. I was very young. 


“I attained my majority in May and we 
I did not come into 


were married in June. 
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my inheritance until the succeeding Decem- 
ber and for six months I lived in a fool’s 
paradise. It was the pitiful old deception of 
love in a cottage over again, for until my 
inheritance befel we were in very moderate 
circumstances, 

“The one thing I recall most thankfully 
is the supreme happiness I felt in giving into 
her tiny hands the whole legacy which had 
come to me. It was all in bank notes and 
convertible securities, of an amount sufficient 
to insure her comfort and social station for 
life. It was an unselfish joy to entrust my 
fortune in the hands that held my honor, 
and I laid it in her lap without consideration, 
deeming the mercenary light that gleamed 
in her eyes but the loving reflection of my 
own trust and confidence, finding myself fully 
repaid with the infamous kiss of duplicity 
which has seared my lips ever since.” 

The woman shuddered slightly, but he was 
unsparing of himself and her alike. 

“Ten days later I killed her paramour. I 
will spare you the details, but she was guilty 
beyond question. There was a trial of which 
I remember little, for my love for life had 
departed and I was conscious only of an 
apathetic regret when the jury acquitted me, 
and did not interpose a defense when she, 
a year later, sued for a divorce on the 
grounds of desertion. The man presently vis- 
iting your brother was her counsel. He in- 
forms me that she died a year ago in Paris— 
rich and respected, a recluse in her latter 
days.” 

He smiled a bitter, 
turned sharply away 
sympathy in her 


mirthless smile, and 
from the pain and 
brimming “IT had 


eyes. 


THE MASTER PHYSICIAN. 


BY FRANK C, RIEHL, 


Of all physicians known to fame, 
By whom we thrive, or perish, 
There's one supreme, of modest claim 
Whom, over all, I cherish. 


He brings no nauseating pills 
He gives no bitter potion, 

But has for all our common ills 

A sure and pleasant lotion. 
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thought to have done with life and love. but 
the fates were against me. I am going away 
to-morrow and had hoped, foolishly, to carry 
with me, even though 
spect. 


unworthily, your re- 
I was selfish in the wish, for it would 
have been a shameful imposition upon you 
I beg you to forgive my insensate folly that 
day. I was mad, I think—even as I am now 
to recur to it, for I gathered from Mr. Went- 
worth that he hopes you will shortly become 
his wife. I need not say that you have my 
prayers for your unalloyed happiness in that 
connection.” 

He took up his hat and turned for a last 
look at her. Hungeringly his eyes took in 
every detail of her beautiful countenance. It 
was the look of a man taking his leave of 
hope—a beautiful hope, with a tenderness, 
perhaps of pity, beaming in the eyes and a 
face irradiated. 

She rose from her chair and came quietly 
to his side. The strain was too great to bear 
and he hoarsely murmured: “God bless you, 
Maisie—good-by!”’ 

“No—not! not that!” he gasped, avoiding 
her outstretched hands by thrusting his own 
behind him. “I am unclean and unworthy!” 

“This, then, Chester!”’ she said, oh, so 
sweetly, and laid them about his neck, seal- 
ing the decree of his expiation with her pure 
young lips. 

Mr. Wentworth, entering unnoticed a few 
minutes later, looked for one heartsickening 
moment of comprehension at the man kneel- 
ing with his head in Mazie’s lap and at the 
little hand caressingly laid on the bronzed 
neck. Then he went out and softly shut the 
decor behind him. 


He Knows no class of rich or poor 
Nor recKons what you owe him; 

But, once he pauses at your door 
‘Tis aye a boon to know him. 


He follows neither cant nor school; 
His force, by all conceded, 

Is meted by the golden rule 
Where and whene’er ‘tis needed 


His circle is no state or town; 
His field is all creation; 

His name, this doctor of renown 
Is outdoor recreation. 








A Beauty Spot Near Head of American River 


SACRAMENTO TO LAKE TAHOE, 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY HARRY H. DERR. 


AKE TAHOE is famous the 
world over for its great 
beauty, situated as it is in 
the highest altitude of the 
Sierra Nevadas, and also 
for the _ splendid trout 

fishing to be found in its 

placid waters. To enjoy 
these pleasures the writer 
and his friend, Mr. Ste- 
vens, started from Sacra- 
mento on the 15th of Sep- 
tember last to make the 
trip by team. We trav- 





eled along the old stage 
road from Placerville, follows the 
scuth fork pf the American river, nearly the 
entire distance, and which furnished us with 
some splendid fishing on our trip. The river 


which 


at this time of the year was very low, and 
the water of crystal clearness. We found 
the trout in prime condition for the fly, es- 
pecially in the deep and shady pools, where 
we took them from eight to twelve inches 
in length and ranging from one and a half 


to three pounds in weight. We were, how- 
ever, disappointed when we arrived at Lake 
Tahoe. As it was getting quite late in the 
season, we found all the summer resorts de- 
serted, windows nailed up and smoke stacks 
covered to keep out the snow. 

The fishing in the lake was very poor, 
and the only signs of life about it was the 
postmaster at Bijou, who also kept a store. 
We only stopped a day or two, and laying 
in a supply of groceries, etc., we started on 
our trip home. This proved the most enjoy- 
able part of our outing, as we fell in with 
a party of state road surveyors who had a 
cemp near the river and what is known as 
Shingle Mill. Here we camped for almost 
a week, and partook of the hospitality of our 
new-found friends, who proved to be artists 
in the way of entertaining. 

Once settled down in camp, our efforts 
were directed toward getting a supply of 
fresh meat, so my partner, Mr. Stevens, and 
I, set out at daybreak Monday morning to 
make a try for a buck. I had a 32-40 Marlin 
high pressure special, while Mr. S. carried a 
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On Road Near the Summit. 


.44 caliber ’73 model Winchester. We had 
gone a mile or so from camp and up a 
very steep and rocky mountain, coming out 
on the other side onto a little flat, through 
which ran a small creek, with a heavy 
growth of alder bushes on either side. We 
were going very carefully, making as little 
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noise as possible, and had almost reached 
the creek when I noticed what proved to be 
a bear track, and which seemed to be a 
little fresher than I cared to see. I called 
my friend over to have a look at it. 
complained that it was entirely too new to 
suit him, and suggested that we had better 
turn back toward camp, as he was sure we 


He also 


had forgotten to feed and water our horses 
before starting. I also remembered that we 
had failed to put out our camp fire, and there 
were a dozen things that needed our imme 
diate attention at camp. We _ finally sat 
down and had a smoke and talked it over 
I had said so many nice things about the 
wonderful stopping power of my .32-40 spe- 
cial that I was as much afraid of the josh 
the boys would have on me as I was of the 
bear. Mr. S. thought so, too, so we started 
on the track of the bear, which led directly 
across the creek. But we failed to find any 
We Kept well 
up on the side of the mountain, which was 
well covered with tall pines and a fair 


trace of it on the other side. 


growth of shin brush and greasewood. We 
had hardly gone a hundred yards from the 
creek when a terrible cracking and snapping 
of brush brought us to a sudden stop. I ex- 
pected to get a shot at Mr. Bear, but he didn't 
show up, although we felt sure it was a 
member of the bruin family that caused all 
the snapping of brush. We proceeded slowly 
along the creek, keeping a short distance 
up the hillside; when directly in front of 
me there was another fierce fusilade of crack- 
ing brush and I made up my mind to shake 
hands with his bearship right there. But I 
was most agreeably surpriséd to see a splen- 
did four-point buck bound out not more than 
fifty yards away. I shouted to Mr. S. to 
shoot. He returned the compliment and | 
passed it back to him, Gaston-Alfonso fash- 
ion. In the meantime the buck was going 
I finally brought my .32-40 to bear on him 


) 


and missed. He was now about 250 yards 
away. I tried again, going over him. Mr. 
S. was pumping away but was short on 
every shot. Once more I tried for the shoul- 
der. This time my shot went true, striking 
just behind the right shoulder and coming 
out at point of the left, smashing the bone 
to atoms and making a terrible wound, drop- 
ping the buck in his tracks. We _ dressed 


him, cut him in half and started for camp, 
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The Author Enjoying the Last Camp Dinner. 


which I was willing to swear was ten miles 
away, but which the boys said was not 
more than two. 

We rested the next day, and tried again, 
but were not successful, and afterward de- 
voted our time to fishing, which was good 
at this point. Saturday morning we made 
our start for home, taking life easy along the 
route. 
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We shot plenty of small game, such as 
quail and grouse, which, by the way, were 
very plentiful, and also took a few pictures. 
We arrived home Tuesday evening, ending 
one of the most pleasant trips I have ever 


made. I sincerely hope to make it again 
next fall. 
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Eagle Lake. 


A COLORADO FISHING TRIP. 


By H. STRANG. 


S spring comes on and my 
thoughts turn to an outing 

I feel compelled, almost, 

to write of one of the 

pleasantest and most en- 
joyable fishing trips that 

I ever took. It was last 

year and the time was 

early June thatI was taken 
with the “fever” and got 
out my rod and tackle. 

After that I just had to go 

somewhere to fish for the 

wily “square tails.” 

I boarded a Colorado Midland train at 
midnight, bound for Thomasville, on the 
Frying Pan, having heard that that stream 
afforded great fishing. I arrived there in 
the early morning after a night of twisting 
and turning over two ranges of mountains. 
After breakfast I went eagerly out for a day’s 
fishing, only to be disappointed after a hard 
day’s work. After another day like the first 








with but little success, I made up my mind 
the water in the Frying Pan was too high 
for good fishing and that I had better hunt 
“pastures new.” 

I had heard of Wood’s lake, eight miles 
away, over the mountains to the north of 
Thomasville, and that there was good trout 
fishing there. So early the next morning I 
started on foot (that being the only way) 
to Wood’s lake. After a hard tramp I 
reached there, tired and hungry, at noon, 
and found a beautiful lake at the foot of 
Fool’s peak with a cluster of pretty log 
houses, headed, as it were, by a large log 
house where Pete Englebrecht lived and 
boarded his guests. 

I spent the afternoon resting at full 
length under a pine tree and taking in the 
beauties of the place and magnificent scen- 
ery that surrounded the lake. 

Pete suggested that I get my tackle ready 
and go out to the borders of the lake after 
sundown, which I did. When I got there I 
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could see countless “rises’’ coming nearer 
and nearer the shore, and it was no time 
before I had one, sure enough. Before going 
in at dark I had twelve as nice trout as any 
one could wish. 

The next day we went to another lake, 
known as Eagle lake, which is almost at 
timber line, and is set between two high 
mountains of the Saguache range—a beau- 
tiful spot. The trail up there is quite steep 
at places, but it is heavily wooded and fol- 
lows a roaring mountain stream that has 
falls varying from a forty-foot drop to rapids. 
During my stay there I was so charmed with 
this little lake I went there twice, and will 
say that I am sorry that I could not go again. 
I got good creels, despite the fact that I 
was very early for so high an altitude. 

There is nothing so resting as to get a 
boat and go put in it, anchor yourself and 
bake in the sun while you fish. I was doing 
this, and was in the middle of a dream: of 
the time when I dug clams out of the sea 
sand with my toes as a youngster, when my 
line gave a tug and away it went with a hiss, 
making the reel sing a merry tune. Of course 
I knew I had a big one, and was all excite- 
ment ina moment. Out he went and back he 
came, sometimes coming up and at other 
going down to the bottom of the lake. How 
I did work to keep him from getting away, 
and after ten minutes I had the satisfaction 
of having him give a leap out of the water. 
That was a proud (?) moment, especially 
when I found he was not much over ten 
inches in length and did not go three-quarters 
of a pound. He was the liveliest brook trout 
I ever saw, and certainly put up a game 
fight. 

I had a similar tussle with a brook trout 
at Eagle lake that weighed about a pound 


and a half, which I caught on a No. 10 hook. 
I hardly expected to land him, as I did not 
have a net and was on a raft. He was just 
smart enough to keep dodging under the 
raft, which endangered my line, besides giv- 
ing him a chance to pull lopse. 

I expect to revisit the scenes of so much 
pleasure this year, but will not do so until 
the ist of July, as I know the fishing will be 
better than earlier. After spending a week 
there I reluctantly packed up to leave. I did 
not have to walk this time, though, as Pete 
got up a horse for me and took me to town— 
Thomasville—on the line of the railroad. On 
our way down, after sundown, we flushed a 
bear cub and I took a chase, but only got 
one glimpse of him through the aspens. 

I found that I had a host of friends when 
I arrived at home, and though I brought 
about fifty fish with me still I did not have 
half enough to go round. 

I wish to advise all tired-out business men 
to take ten days off and go to Wood’s lake, 
and they will come back feeling as if they 
had a new coat of paint on and will have 
as enjoyable a time as they ever had in their 
lives, that is if they have any inclination 
to fish or can appreciate some of the grandest 
scenery that can be found in the state. 

The flies to use there in the early season 
are the Professor and the May fiy with a 
green silk body. Later use the Coachman, 
Royal Coachman and hackles. One should go 
provided with a good split bamboo rod, as 
one will have to cast well if they fish from 
the shore, as I did. Cheap rods will be 
found to be very unsatisfactory, as one can- 
not cast well with them and they are likely 
to break if you hook a four-pounder, as is 
often done in July. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S MECCA. 


The department of fish and game at the 
coming St. Louis Exposition, should prove a 
Mecca to the sportsman, for the scheme in- 
cludes all that heart can desire. The exhibit 
is open to all things, whether out of date or 
in current use by the lover of sport, i. e., 
arms for trophies (copies of ancient 
weapons); missile weapons, such as bows, 
cross-bows, and other accessories of ancient 
times; sportsmen’s arms, ammunition and 


equipment and appliances for training his 
faithful companion—the dog. 

Another portion of the group will em- 
brace the products of hunting, including wild 
animals, menageries, skins in the rough, and 
prepared for the furrier, collections of birds’ 
eggs, undressed feathers and bird skins, 
horn, ivory, bone and tortoise shell, musk, 
castoreum and civet. 
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Puppy Coyotes, Three Months Old. 





Negative by H. M. Wrigh: 


HER MATE. 


HE Indians call the West 
“the land where the sun 
lives,” and believe it is the 
country to which spirits 
go, following the red trail 
of the sunset as it stretch- 
es its last slanting rays 
across the earth. It is, to 
them, an enchanted coun- 
try, and those who live 
in the West and love it 
have felt, at one time or 
another, its enchantment. 
The prairies, the foothills, 
the mountains, all have 

And a part of this mystery 


their mystery. 
is the coyote. 

Muggins was a Collie on one of the 
ranches in Colorado. He was a quiet, willing 
dog, and we all were fond of him. After the 


TALBOT. 


manner of the Mexicans, he enjoyed the 
“siesta,” and in that respect he rivaled our 
cook in the length and frequency of his naps: 
yet when it came to cutting out a cow there 
were few dogs that could equal him. It was 
his desire for sleep, at all times of the day 
that aroused my curiosity and finally led me 
to the discovery of another side of his life 

One night, I sat in the doorway of the 
cabin gazing out across the moonlit stretches 
and pulling drowsily at my pipe. The stars 
twinkled brightly and now and then the voice 
of some night creature came floating through 
the air. Suddenly, I was startled from my 
dreaming by a figure which slipped out of the 
shadow of the corral and loped away tow- 
ards the strip of cotton woods which marked 
the course of a little stream running near by 
I recognized Muggins when he had gone but 
a short distance and waited to see what 
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would happen. Soon, I heard him utter sev- 
eral short barks. Then there was a silence. 
Twice again I heard the barks. He seemed 
to be waiting each time as though expecting 
an answer. At last it came: the cry of a 
coyote. 

On the edge of the tableland which ends 
in a high bluff a short distance back of the 
ranch buildings, a coyote sat sharply out- 
lined in the moonlight. Muggins had taken 
a mate from the tribe of his wild kindred. 
As the two trotted side by side across the 


flats, I understood why he so often slept 
in the daytime. 
Going silently through the brush, they 


surprised a small flock of sagehens, sleeping 


peacefully, and captured two before they 
could escape. They were adepts at still 
hunting. 


Back in the rock-walled canon in the foot- 
hills was a small den carefully hidden from 
all but the most searching eyes. In answer 
to a short bark, two little furry balls came 
tumbling and rolling out of the hole, falling 
over each other in their eagerness. The 
father and mother had just returned, each 
with a sagehen dangling from their jaws. 
The little fellows showed no hesitation, but 
straightway pounced on the birds. With 
fierce growls, they tugged and tore at them, 
often stopping to cough out a mouthful of 
feathers. They were, apparently, not trou- 
bled with any doubts as to their ability to 
devour a supper nearly as large as them- 
selves. Stretched out on 
two older ones 


the ground, the 
looked on with fond eyes. 
From my hiding place behind a boulder, with 
binoculars in hand, I watched the scene. The 
largest one of the group would hardly have 
been recognized as Muggins. He had thrown 
off the behavior, even the look of a dog, and 
seemed as truly as the rest, wild. 

The depredations of the coyotes had final- 
ly reached such a point that the ranchmen 
determined to 
est. Each 


wage war on them in earn- 


saddle was slung with a rifle. 


When they rode the range, the cowpunchers 
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kept a sharper lookout than usual for the 
slinking grey figures which seemed to evade 
them with as much ease as they did the 
traps and poison we had set out. One night, 
late in the summer, several of the boys were 
coming home from a dance at a neighboring 
ranch and while skirting along the foothills 
one of them caught sight of a band of four 
coyotes. Although there was only the dim 
light of the moon, the men began shooting 
at them and just as the leader of the band 
was disappearing into a narrow gulch a 
chance shot hit him and he went down. How- 
ever, he regained his feet and all four were 
soon out of sight. 

When the cook stepped outdoors the next 
morning he stumbled over the body of 
Muggins stretched out on the doorstep. The 
dog was dead, and a bullethole in his side, 
with the hair matted around it, showed the 
manner of his death. As we gathered around, 
recalling where we had last seen him, men- 
tioning his little characteristics, one of the 
men exclaimed: “Here’s the big coyote we 
shot last night. You remember, Paul, that 
band we saw over by the foothills? Mug- 
gins was their leader and in the dim light 
we didn’t recognize him.” 

We buried him near a big cottonwood 
tree on which one of the men carved with 
his knife in true cowboy style: “Muggins; 
he died with his bopts on.” 

A slender grey coyote waited long that 
night on the bluff at the edge of the table- 
land. Finally she went away to hunt alone. 
Night after night she sat on her haunches 
and waited. And at last she found where 
he was buried. The western moon shone 
down softly on the sagebrush flats. In the 
shadow of the butte lay the grave of her 
mate. Stirred by some strange power, she 
raised her head and gave utterance to her 
cry. Coming out of the stillness of the 
night, it filled the air with its quavering, 
dying away again into the vast silence: the 
how! of the coyote, spirit of the prairies. 




















Our Laramie Camp. 





TROUTING ON THE LARAMIE. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY L. S. DAY. 


AST year, upon returning 
from my annual fishing 
outing, my better half 
made the statement that 
she would accompany me 
on the next trip and see 
what attraction pulled me 
away to the woods every 
August. She received the 
assurance on my part that 
she would be 
come to go along. I made 
up my mind to either in- 
noculate her with the love 
for the woods that should 

fill a woman’s heart with the desire for a 

closer view of nature, that every true sports- 

man possesses, so she could enjoy many a 

repetition of the trip, or on the other hand 

convince her that there was “nothing doing.” 

I rather suspected the latter would be the 

case, as my lady is fonder of town than of 

country, and therefore thought one summer 
would probably be a great sufficiency. 


very wel- 





At lodge, a few evenings later, | met my 
friend Mac, and in the course of a conversa- 
tion upon fishin’ topics, it developed that 
Mrs. Mac had been giving him about the 
same game, and we immediately saw that the 
queens of our fireside had been holding a 
confab. Such proved to be the facts of the 
case, and our vacation was therefore planned 
to include our wives. 

On the 8th day of August, last, Mac and I 
started overland from Boulder, Colorado, 
with the outfit and the day following picked 
up the ladies at Fort 
had gone by train. 


Collins, where 
The day was hot and 
miserable, the wagon was heavily and hastily 
loaded, the dust was everywhere, arid through 
that horrible desert from Collins to Liver- 
more we noted the three principal and most 
prominent features of the trip—sand, sage 
brush and no water. One horse went lame, 
and dark that night saw us in camp at the 
well at the forks, getting in too late to pitch 
camp, and all turning in under a 
erected, crued, canvas shelter. 


they 


hastily 
The girls had 
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a kick coming that night, and used the priv- 
ilege. We were out at the first faint streaks 
of dawn, and after another miserable hot 
drive, up hill all day, we made the Poudre 
river at night, via Pingree hill. Here one 
drops 1,200 feet in three miles, and over the 
loose dirt and rocks it made a fitting close 
to the day’s journey. It is needless to add 
that the this hill and 
worried all the way down for fear I would 


girls walked down 
drive the outfit over the bank. I have al- 


ways been rated as a good driver on moun- 











Mac 


tain roads, and thought so myself, but my 
bump of conceit had some awful sharp prods 
that day, as from the shrieks and fear shown 
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by my passengers one would have thought 
me the tenderest kind of a tenderfoot. 

We had a good camp that night and ai! 
hands rested well, lulled to sleep by the roar- 
ing of the rough waters of the Poudre. Mac 
had shot some cottontails on the way in, and 
I caught some trout while waiting for the 
girls to dress, so we started on the road 
with that satisfied feeling that comes after 
a good meal well relished. 

A little after noon that day we camped 
on the same stream about three miles above 
Zimmerman. A good camp was made, the 
horses were corraled at the Shetland ranch, 
and Mac and I started fishing for supper. We 
brought in thirty-three fair ones, and de- 
cided to lay over a day or two, as the fish 
were about eighty-five per cent. natives and 
game fighters. 

All that night the wind howled with ter- 
rific force, accompanied by rain. We lay in 
the tent, momentarily expecting to see our 
roof lifted from us. Mac got out and piled a 
hundred pound rock on every guy rope and 
by good luck the tent stayed. All next day 
the storm continued, but we stayed with the 
fishing, nevertheless, and in some sheltered 
pools had good success. Late in the after- 
noon the storm cleared and the night was a 
beautiful one. 

About 9 the next morning I caught a pass- 
ing freighter and rode up stream with him, 
and in fishing back to camp, where I arrived 
for dinner, had some of the best fishing I 
have ever found this side of the range, bring- 
ing in thirty that completely filled a large 
basket. 

Our camp was such a cheerful one that 
we stayed over another day to give the girls 
a chance to get over the effects of the storm, 
but on the 15th drove up to Chamber’s lake, 
the head of the Poudre, fifteen miles distant. 
I might add that each one of the fifteen is 
a real bona fide mile, straight up, and if 
little the 
The lake is 1,000 feet below timber line and 


anything, leaning a other way. 
as pretty a little body of water as one can 
find. 
and we left Sunday morning for the Lara- 
is over the hills by 


way of an old hunting road, so called merely 


There is practically no fishing here, 


mie river. The road 
as a matter of courtesy, being in reality a 
The corduroy 
bridges were all broken and on nearly every 


poor trail for a pack outfit. 
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ene a horse would go through. We broke 
the wagon in several places. I was alone on 
the wagon, and when I got over I 
what it must be to play on the gridiron, as I 
was sore in every part of my body from being 
thrown around as the wagon went in holes 
a stump. I have driven all 
northwestern Colorado and over some tough 


realized 


or over over 
propositions in the road line, but this little 
one takes the “blue ribbon.” 

It is four miles to the head of the Lara- 
mie, which at this point is a stream only 
two or three feet wide. We follow down the 
river, which is growing constantly, being re- 
inforced at’ every little draw by another of 
like size, until sixteen miles below, where it 
crosses the state road, it has reached the 
proportions of a river, and is a very pretty 
little stream. We arrived at the crossing late 
in the afternoon, and 
drove down the river a couple of 
Blenerhasset ranch. Its genial proprietor, 
Mr. Walter A. Bowne, known up and down 
the river by the sobriquet of “Boots,” made 
us heartily welcome. 

We made camp on the ranch, in a little 
grove on the banks of the stream, and prac- 
tically ran ‘‘the whole works,’ Mr. Bowne 
being absent during most of our stay. The 
Laramie valley is well worthy the name of 
park, and I am surprised that it is not called 
so, as there is a great deal more open coun- 
try here than in many Colorado parks. 

A couple of days later Mac and I drove 


crossing the road, 


miles to 
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down the river looking for a blacksmith 
shop, the wagon being in bad shape and one 
of the horses needing some shoe repairs be- 
fcre attempting the drive home. At Smith’s 
ranch we found Mac’s father and the mayor 
of our home town comfortably housed in a 
cabin and enjoying fine sport catching trout 
in the day time and “skinning th 

outfit” in the evening at whist. We f 


i 


whole 
ind a 
man who could make the repairs for us, and 
accepted an invitation to dinner at the ranch 
which is a very pretty spot at the junction 
of the Laramie with the McIntyre. It was a 
pleasant eight-mile 
where we made the girls green with jealousy 
by tales of a meal in 
real table, 


drive back to camp 
a real house, on a 
covered with a real cloth and sit- 
ting on real chairs. 

Here we remained until the 25th, living 
royally on trout, with an occasional grouse 
or rabbit to break the monotony. The Lar- 
amie is a different stream than any I ever 
fished on. Not a native trout is in it, the 
fish being about sixty per cent. rainbow and 
the balance eastern brook. They are the 
most gamy lot of fish I ever cast a fly for. 
I will always lift my hat to the finny inhab- 
itants of the Laramie; 
furnish royal sport. 

Another surprise was the few fishermen 
on the stream, as it is quite easy of access 
and these are the places that are usually 
kept filled up. There are pools in the stream 
that contain thousands of trout, as the river 


they die hard and 





The Ladies Consent to Pose. 
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was low at this time and the fish were con- 
gregated in the pools. It made hard fishing, 
as one was compelled to fish down stream 
with fifty feet or more of line out. The big 
‘uns lay on the riffles and under the banks, 
and when one of these old boys was hooked 
the reel sang merrily. The day before we 
left we caught eighty to take home. They 
were carefully dried and packed in hay and 
reached home in excellent shape. On the 
25th we started up Dead Man’s canon for 
home, reaching Collins the second afternoon. 

Here we left pur wives, tired, sunburned 
and glad to reach civilization. Mac and I 
had a forty-five mile drive yet before us— 
the hot, dry end of the trip, and altogether 
a miserable trip—but we succeeded in reach- 
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ing the barber shops before they closed on 
the night of the 27th. 

At home we found two girls hidden from 
sight, waiting for their faces to peel suffi- 
ciently to enable them to face society. I 
know of one who will be content to stay at 
home this year. 

There are deer on the Laramie, but back 
towards the hills, and hard to get at. If one 
wants to hunt hot-weather deer he can get 
them if he will work for them. 

To any one going on either the Laramie 
or Poudre, I will say, “take plenty of horse 
feed,”’ the entire country being fenced and 
hay and grain very high. This year being a 
dry one, we had to buy a ranch to get the 
hay 








SNAKE RIVER NEAR HEAD OF 


The above photograph was taken by Mr. S. N. 





JACKSON'S LAKE. 


Leek, whose many pictures 


have appeared in Outdoor Life. The Tetons are shown reflected in the water. 
but being at quite a distance are not a8 sharply defined in the picture as they ap- 


pear close up. Mr. Leek writes us that 


land-locked salmon, planted by the gov- 


ernment several years ago in Lewis and Shoshone lakes, have found their way into 
Jackson's Lake and can now be caught there. 
















































PIKE’S PEAR. 


Dear old Pike’s Peak! 

By myriad names they call thee 

When they speak of thee. 

To some, thou art a monarch grim; 

To some, a recluse in his mountain lair; 

To some, thou art a synonym of stern determination 
Not to be moved from thy foundation 

By wrath or prayer. 

But oh, to me, thou art a symbol ever, 

Of strength of will, and firmness to be true; 

And when my heart is weary and would waver, 
I turn to thee my courage to renew. 

Thou art refuge to the hunted; 

Thou art shelter to the weak; 

Thou dost remind of friends that never fail. 

Thou art a landmark of divine creation, 

To guide the wandering traveler through the vale. 
Though storms may beat upon thee, they move thee not! 
Calm, serene, unchanged since dawn of time, 

Thou dwellest in an atmosphere of purity sublime, 
And when the sad, grief-laden soul 

Must “bow beneath the rod,” 

Thy lofty, snow-crowned summit 

Is index true on Nature’s page 

To point the mind to God. 


M. W. WILLIAMS. 

















Red-Shouldered Hawk. By E. H. Baynes 

















DARKHROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


If after the many triumphs of artistic pho- 
tography in the struggle against the envious 
jealousy of 
there remained a shadow of doubt as to the 
esthetic foundation of Mr. Stieglitz’s conten- 
tions, the Steichen number of “Camera 
Work” should remove them. Never has it 
been my privilege to behold pictures by the 


unsuccessful photographers, 


medium of photography that held me in such 
rapturous contemplation. Describe them? 
As well ask me to describe the soul that con- 
ceived them. For they are full of the soul 
of Steichen, full of the soul of art. They 
send forth subtle messages that creep to 
the brain and to the heart, and commune 
with one’s very soul. They make me want 
to search frantically through all the hiding 
places of my cherished work and tear my 
prints into pieces to cast upon the winds. 

A friend came into my office and asked 
me to criticise one of his prints. It was a 
very poor attempt at portraiture and I told 
him so. Then he got very angry and said 
the trouble with me was I could never see 
any good in anything. I pointed out in de- 
tail the shortcomings of his print, and hap- 
pening to have on my desk a picture along 
the same lines by a very successful worker, 
I held that up to him as containing the 
quality his lacked. He demurred to the 
comparison on the ground of. the said 
worker’s experience and when I convinced 
him that experience or lack of it neither 
made nor marred an established result, he 
said that anyhow the picture pleased the 
young lady, and if she was satisfied that was 
all he cared about. So I told him he had 
mistaken his intention in bringing the print 





to me. He thought he wanted criticism. 
What he really wanted was flattery. 


From April Photo-Beacon: “Speaking 
about routine reminds me of what I have 
often noticed regarding the workings of 
great minds; how they arrive at the same 
conclusions by different routes. For in 
stance, Mr. Todd says something in nearly 
every Photo-Beacon which. I had previously 
said to myself.” ??XXX !!4%4—XX?!?! oo o 
$$ %%. (You cannot blame the machine for 
getting out of order; even a linotype has 
some feelings.) It is evident that throwing 
bouquets up in the air and standing under 
them is allowed on Photo-Beacon, if you 
remember to heave one at Dundas at the 
same time. 


Manufacturers who give formulas for 
plate and paper developers would do well 
to state at the bottom thereof the relative 
values of dried and crystal sodas. I have 
before me a formula that calls for 327 
grains sulphite soda crystals. In these days 
of specially prepared proprietary sodas the 
amateur rarely gets crystals as the dealer 
convinces him of the superiority of some 
other form. But he generally forgets what 
the specific quality was, and having no 
knowledge of chemistry, all sodas are apt to 
look alike to him. Therefore he uses 327 
grains of any old kind of sulphite and ever- 
lastingly condemns the manufacturer for the 
result. A footnote on this point would save 
the amateur money and prevent loss of cus- 
tom for the manufacturer. You cannot be 
too explicit for the average amateur. 
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It has always been a strange thing to me 
that the average camerist (mind you the 
average camerist) after he has gravely con- 
templated a print, will invariably ask, “How 
much time did you give this?” He wots not 
of diaphram or the time of day or year nor 
inquires thereof. It is simply “How much 
time?” If you said a millionth of a second 
or a week, perhaps he would marvel, but 
anything from a hundredth of a second to 
ten minutes satisfies him and he goes away, 
his lust for information appeased. Just why 
he asks for that particular information I do 
not know and if he really has some motive 
deep down in the recesses of his brain I 
have never been able to persuade him to 
drag it out for an airing. 


Manipulation in development offers a 
greater field for profitable research than 
the problem of timing. The man who ex- 
poses by rule and knows of but one variety 
of developer—normal—is still a tyro though 
his experience be of a decade’s standing. 
You must know your developer, its chemical 
properties, its susceptibilities and its eccen- 
tricities, no matter what its component 
parts may be and when these are mastered 
the difficulties of timing fade into insignifi- 
cance. The best way to start on this course 
is to ask your dealer for a treatise on devel- 
opers and development (there is one good 
one at a nominal price). Study this care- 
fully and then make some experiments on 
your own account and you will find the re- 
sults well worth the time spent. 


It is a known fact that there is in the 
dry plates and films now on the market a 
much greater latitude than is generally sup- 
posed and there is in some normal develop- 
ers a greater latitude than in others. It is 
the combination of this latitude in film 
emulsion with a developer having the maxi- 
mum latitude that makes the kodak develop- 
ing machine a success. 


If the claims of a writer in one of the 
magazines are to be credited, over-exposure 
is a thing of the past. It is stated that 
actual experiments show that by the addi- 
tion of certain quantities of acetone sulphite, 
plates that have been exposed several thou- 
sand times too much may be saved. The 
actual outside limit for saving a negative is 
twenty thousand times too much time. Now 
after I did a little figuring and discovered 
that on this basis an interior for which nor- 
mal time was one minute, if exposed twenty 
thousand times too much would require the 
camera to work something over fourteen 
days at one sitting, I became slightly: skepti- 
(6) 
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cal. I am not a Missourian, but the line 
must be drawn somewhere. 


A great many people are now trying for 
art in photography. There also seems to 
be a great many people who think the be 
ginning, the end and the middle of an artis- 
tic photograph is a pair of wooden shoon and 
an alleged Dutch cap. 


“IT read what you had to say about re- 
touching last month,’ remarked a profes 
sional the other day, “and it is all very well 
until you run across a case such as I had 
last week. A lady on the other side of 
fifty-five wanted a portrait. When she saw 
the proof she wanted the face ‘smoother’ 
and wanted to see how it would look. A 
print from a retouched negative was still 
unsatisfactory. Then the lead was piled on 
until the print would have passed anywhere 
for a half blown bud of, say, twenty-five. 
The lady ordered two dozen. I hated to do 
it, but I needed the money, and what else 
was there to do? So I agreed that if the 
money proved spendable the thing would 
have to pass as one of art’s sacrifices to the 
baser necessities of man.” 


A magazine that prints columns upon 
columns on the “true to nature” plea and 
then reproduces a print of a lady standing 
in front of a mirror with her eyes closed, 
gives us the impression that perhaps the 
able editor is not sufficiently observant to 
talk very largely on the subject of “nature.” 


The Round Robin Guila of “Photo-Era” 
gives the following rules for practice to ac- 
custom the novice to the use of the camera: 

1. Adjust diaphram. 

. Focus the distance by scale. 

. Remove plate holder slide. 

. Set shutter, 

. Locate object in the finder. 

. Press button to release shutter. 
. Place slide again in holder. 

We all know that when a man, woman or 
child first lays hands on a camera this see- 
the-cat-and-the-ball sort of instruction is 
necessary. I have no objection to that part 
of it, but I seriously object to teaching the 
innocent and unsuspecting beginner to pull 
the slide before the shutter is set. With the 
slide out the setting of the shutter incurs no 
small risk to the plate. Often shutters go 
off unaccountably as soon as set and do all 
kinds of aggravating stunts before one gets 
them to working satisfactory. But even sup- 
posing everything works smoothly it is as 
easy to set the shutter and then pull the 
slide and it is the natural order of sequence 
dictated by the necessity for care in all de- 
grees of the beginner’s experiences. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 
of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
game department's duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information 
from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to 


what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








OUR FRONTISPIECE OF THIS NUMBER—WILSON’S SNIPE. 


This is one of our most widely known shore birds, whose habitat runs as far north 
as Labrador and as far south as South America. In the adult male and female the 
bill is long, flattened and slightly expanded at the tip; the top of head and entire upper 
parts are brownish-black, each feather spotted and edged with light rufous; neck buff, 
marked with fine black spots or lines; wing feathers marked with brownish-black; 
other under parts white, with dusky transverse bars on the sides, auxiliary feathers, 
under wing coverts and tail coverts. The average measurement is about eleven inches. 
Four eggs are laid, of a ground color, light olive, dotted with small dark spots; egg 
measurement 1.50x1.18 inches. 

It is usually a welcome sound to hear his creaking note as he jumps from your 
very feet in his zig-zag flight. Your other thoughts for the moment vanish as you 
watch him until a speck, still circling around, uncertain where to drop. Soon he settles, 
the spot is marked, you approach carefully, watching every tussock in the bog, knowing 
he is not ten feet off, yet feel he will startle you just as much as he did at first, and wish 
he would hurry up and be done with it; but he takes his own time and probably waits 
until you have walked over him before he repeats the trick of twisting himself out of 


range. 


MINNESOTA’S NEW LAW. 

Mr. George Hall, one of our Minnesota 
subscribers, has sent us a copy of the game 
laws lately enacted by that state. We have 
read the measure carefully and find in it 
more to commend it to the sportsmen of the 
United States than any law we have read 
this year. It is a real plasure to note the 
wisdom and common sense displayed by 
Minnesota in this respect. Her sportsmen 
and her Legislature should indeed be heart- 
ily congratulated, for they equally share the 
honor which rests upon them. In every 
state the sportsmen and the assembly must 
work hand in hand, and it is apparent that 
our northern sister has displayed rare 
diplomacy, judgment and good taste in so 
doing. 

Mr. Hall,in commenting on the new law 
says: “I believe we now have the best game 
law in America.” While this is a broad 
statement, yet we wouldn’t dare contradict it 
after reading the measure. 

Among the important provisions of the 
new Minnesota law are the following, the ex- 
cessive bird-bag being the most undesirable 
feature. However, the sensible seasons on 
the various birds is sufficiently compensative 
to offset the disadvantage of bag. The 
measure provides for the 

Appointment, without pay, of five game 
and fish commissioners, one of whose num- 
ber is to be selected to act as “executive 

(7) 





agent,” devoting all his time to the work at 
a salary not exceeding $2,000 a year; 

Lawful killing of any dog caught pursuing 
game in violation of the act; 

Forbiddance of any person entering any 
growing grain, not his own, to catch, re- 
cover, take or kill any bird, animal or fish; 

Unlawful possession of any game animal 
or fish caught or killed outside the state; 

Unlawful deposit of sawdust or other 
refuse in any trout or game fish stream; 

Reward of $10 for the arrest and convic- 
tion of each person violating any provision 
of the game law; 

Possession at one time of 50 doves, 
prairie chickens, grouse, woodcock, plover; 
of 100 snipe, ducks, geese, brants, etc.; of 
three deer, one male moose, and one male 
caribou; 

Forbiddance to sell or dispose of any of 
above, even as a gift; 

Resident license of $1 a year; non-resi- 
dent, for big game, $25; non-resident, for 
small game, $10; : 

Open season on doves, snipes, pinnated 
grouse, woodcock, plover and allied species, 
September ist to November Ist; 

Open season on quail, partridge, ruffed 
grouse, etc., October 15th to December 15th; 

Open season on ducks, geese and other 
aquatic fowls, September lst to Decem- 
ber Ist; 

Open season on deer, moose and caribou, 
November 10th to 30th. 
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ELKS’ TEETH AS EMBLEMS. 


Outdoor Life has strenuously advocated 
radical measures among the Elks order look- 
ing to the discouragement of the wearing of 
elk teeth by the members of this body. In 
some instances our plans have borne posi- 
tive fruit, such, for instance, as in Colorado 
Springs, where the Elks lodge passed resolu- 
tions favorable to the entire elimination of 
elks’ teeth as emblem charms. In other 
instances we have been promised co-opera- 
tion, while in yet others we have found the 
exalted ruler to be in hearty sympathy with 
our cause. Of the latter may be mentioned 
Perry A. Clay and J. H. Conway, exalted 
rulers of the Denver and Cheyenne lodges 
respectively. For the information of our 
readers, and in order to clearly define our 
position with regard to this matter to the 
several members of the Elks order whose 
attention may be called to this article, we 
herewith append some correspondence that 
has lately passed between ov office and 
one of the officials referred to: 

J. H. Conway, Exalted Ruler B. P. O. E., 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Dear Sir—We have just learned of your 
election to the highest office within the 
gift of your lodge, and want to congratulate 
you upon the same. You are in a position 
to do more for the sportsmen’s cause than 
you probably imagine. There is now, and 


has been for some time, an agitation going 
on among several western orders of Elks to 
attempt to stop the traffic in the elks’ teeth 


which has been going on in Wyoming. Re- 
siding as you do in the state in which most 
of this traffic is in progress, you are better 
familiar with the subject than the officers 
of any other lodge outside of your own 
state. The Colorado Springs lodge has 
passed a resolution condemning the wearing 
of elk’s teeth, and calling on the members 
of the various lodges throughout the coun- 
try to refrain from wearing these teeth in 
order that the price of them may go so low 
that it will not pay the teeth-hunters to 
kill elk for them. The fact tat fine teeth 
are so desirable as Elks charms places a 
premium on them, which makes it a profit- 
able business for the nefarious hide and skin 
hunter to kill these noble animals for their 
teeth alone. Thousands of dead carcasses 
of elk found in Wyoming, with nothing gone 
from same but the teeth, attest to this fact. 
This is a slaughter for which there should 
be no excuse, and it would at least in a 
measure stop the killing if the great Order 
of Elks would try to dissuade its members 
from wearing these teeth as emblems. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


Mr. J. A. McGuire, Editor Outdoor Life, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Dear Sir—Yours of the 13th at hand. In 
reply will state that at our meeting last 
night I brought the matter of wearing the 
elk teeth as charms, etc., before the lodge. 
It was the general opinion at the meeting 
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that at the next meeting of the Grand Lodge, 
which is to be held at Baltimore, that that 
question be taken up, and that then it will 
be time to deal with the matter in the in- 
terest of the game. I believe it is the 
general sentiment amongst our members 
here is that it would be well to discourage 
the use of elk teeth, and thereby destroy 
the traffic, and prevent the wholesale des- 
truction of these animals. If anything fur- 
ther is done regarding this matter in our 
lodge, I will communicate same to you. 
J. H. CONWAY, 
Exalted Ruler B. P. O. E. 





A Difference, not a Distinction. 

Editor Outdoor Life.—Here in the Bitter 
Root Mountains I have killed four distinct 
species of deer—the mule deer, the black- 
tailed deer, the white-throated white-tail 
and the black-throated whitetail. The last 
named range high and is generally found 
inthe range inhabited by the black-tail, 
This deer is far too common to be a freak 
or a variety caused by location. It weighs 
about the same as the white-tail, but is 
more compactly or chunkily built. The 
throat, breast and belly are about the same 
color as the black-tail, while the horns re- 
semble those of the black-tail more than 
the white-tail. 

Has any reader of Outdoor Life ever seen 
the black-tailed deer described by Lewis 
and Clark which they claimed was similar 
to the white-tail, except that the under part 
of the tail was black. I would also like to 
know if the white-tailed and black-tailed 
deer have ever been known to cross. 

Lo Lo, Montana, “OLD GRIMES.” 


There are at least three distinct species 
of deer in this country—namely, the 
“Cervus Virginianus’” or white-tail, the 
“Cervus Columbianus” or black-tailed deer. 
and the “Cervus Macrotis,” or mule-deer. 
There are as many varieties of each of 
these as the changes in color, size and gen 
eral appearance caused by different ranges 
and climate conditions will permit. For in- 
stance the white-tailed deer of Montana 
(and which formerly inhabited Colorado and 
other western states, for R. Borcherdt of 
Denver tells us of having killed this deer in 
the 70s as near as four miles from Denver) 
is called “Cervus Leucurus,” while the 
white-tailed deer inhabiting portions of Mex- 
ico, Texas and Arizona is called “Cervus 
Mexicanus.” A difference in color of coat 
doesn’t necessarily mean a distinct species, 
although it may be a different variety of a 
certain species. Difference in species is de- 
termined easily in size or formation of the 
bones, and in such determination, while 
color naturally assists in arriving at con- 
clusions, yet it doesn’t create species. 

We would, from the description given, 
ofthe deer referred that it might lead to 
the belief that it was a cross between the 
white and black-tail, but such a thing is not 
known among these animals.—Ed. 





























CANINE CHAT. 


The dog show held in Chicago during the 
last week in March was a social as well as 
financial success, and was instrumental in 
organizing what is now known as the Collie 
Breeders’ Association, which will certainly 
mark an epoch in the history of the breed. 
The rapidly growing interest in the collie 
and the proportions to which the registra- 
tions have grown in this particular breed, 
not to say anything of the money spent on 
their behalf, certainly warrants the effort 
that has found its culminating point in an 
association with headquarters in that section 
of the country, where so many of the best 
are now located. 

The help that this association will be to 
the breed of collies cannot at present be 
estimated, but it does not take much looking 
ahead to see that the proportions to which 
this new club will grow may make it a very 
important factor in the kennel world. All 
those who join a club of this description can- 
not help but feel a certain proprietary inter- 
est in the club, and the club and its officers 
are bound to be in touch with the breeders 
and raisers of pure-breu collies. The charter 
members of the association are: Messrs. 
Cassady, Brown, Hungerford, Behling, Mc- 
Nab. Lipman, Woodward, Guy, Roberts and 
Hunter. Mr. Hungerford was unanimously 
elected president; Messrs. Brown and Beh- 
ling, vice presidents, and Mr. Cassady sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

. 7” . 

The object of the association is to pro- 
mote in every way a friendly feeling among 
the breeders and advance the interest of 
their favorite breed. They propose to hold 
small one or two-day shows periodically, to 


which we wish them all kinds of success. 
* * > 


That specialty organization, the St. Louis 
Collie Club, originated in a very humble and 


unpretentious, though unique, way. In the 
spring of 1898 Mr. B. Van Blarcom, an old 
collie enthusiast, had a very promising litter 
by Domino II.-Effie II. These he distributed 
amongst a half dozen of his collie friends, 
and from time to time as these friends would 
meet each other on the street, each would 
tell the other of the wonderful fine young 
collie he had. This rivalry kept up until 
someone suggested that a sweepstake be 
subscribed for and that on the following 
New Year’s day the collies be benched and 
judged, and the winner of the first prize 


take the entire pot. New Year’s day came 
and Mr. John A. Long had his barn loft 
cleaned out and equipped for the show. The 
several owners had decided beforehand that 
in order that no mistakes be made three 
good judges should be engaged and their 
decision should be final. At 9 o’clock on the 
day each owner was promptly on hand with 
his collie and each satisfied in his own 
mind that he had as good as won the sweep- 
stakes. The dogs were duly benched and 
all adjourned to the yard adjoining, awaiting 
the coming of the selected judges, Messrs. 
Forsythe, Michel and Trendley. On their 
arrival they were given the ribbons and told 
that the dogs were waiting in readiz.ess. No 
one was allowed to be present witness 
the judging, and those assembleu, to the 
number of thirty, had to wait until the 
judges’ task was finished, when a signal was 
given to come up. There was a rush made 
for the stairway, each one trying to be the 
first to see the lucky dogs. Mr. Long’s Belle 
of St. Louis was found to be the wearer of 
the blue ribbon, while Dinks L. Parrish’s 
tricolor American Beauty got the red and 
Mr. Slattery’s Lassie the yeilow. 
7 7 + 

After congratulations and condolences 
were passed the entire party adjourned to 
Mr. Long’s dining room, where the health of 
the judges and successful exhibitors was 
drank in hot scotch and other refreshments. 
During the merrymaking it was proposed 
and seconded that the event be made an 
annual one, and the new club was christened 
the St. Louis Collie Club, January 1, 1900. 
The second annual show -was held at West 
End hall, Dr. C. Y. Ford being the judge. 
The third annual show was held at Louisiana 
hall, January 1, 1901, with Mr. Henry Jar- 
rett as judge. The fourth show was held at 
610 Olive street, on March 17, 1902, and Dr. 
Clayton was the judge. 

* ” > 

The club has steadily grown from its 
inception and is at present in a prosperous 
and substantial condition, owning its own 
benching and appurtenances. The fifth 
show, held on March 30-31, was the most 
successful, both in number and quality, yet 
held, there being an entry of 226. The hero 
of this year’s show was Heacham Galopin, 
who brought joy to the heart of his owner, 
Mrs. Gardner, by winning all before him. 
Mr. Al Forsythe, treasurer of the club, also 
got in the honors with a fine one in Astrolo- 
ger. 
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The early history of the cocker spaniel 
before the advent of stud books and pedi- 
grees is not very clear. There were several 
men in different parts of the country who 
kept spaniels for their own use and kept 
their strains pure, but did not preserve a 
record of their pedigrees, and did not allow 
any dog to be used outside of their kennel. 
But coming down to more modern times 
and to the era of stud books and bench 
shows, we find that Mr. Farrow is probably 
responsible for the great majority of our 
present day prize winners through the Obo 
blood, which came from his kennels, and is 
so prominent in the pedigree of all our good 
cockers. Obo II., sired by Mr. Farrow’s 
English dog, Obo (dam Chloe II.), is re- 
sponsible for at least seventy-five per cent. 
of all present day pure-bred cocker spaniels. 
He was born August 2, 1882. He was black 
and weighed twenty-three pounds and could 
win on the bench to-day. 


* * * 


Contemporaneous with Obo II. we have 
Ch. Black Pete (A. K. C. 4910), born April 
30, 1885. This dog weighed twenty-eight 
pounds and was quite a winner in his day, 
being a long and low dog. He sired a num- 
ber of good dogs and traces back to Obo and 
Obo II. Ch. Doc (A. K. C. 3795), another 
black dog, born in 1885, was a winner and 
a great sire. His sire and dam were both 
by Obo IT. 


Another one, and maybe the greatest of 
Obo II. get, was Ch. Black Duke (A. K. C. 
8494), born June 25, 1888, and bred by James 
Luckwell. This dog was a great bench win- 
ner, but is especially remarkable for the 
number of winners of great prominence that 
he sired, among them Ch. Omo, Ch. Premier 
and Cr. Black Duke, Jr. We can hardly men- 
tion Black Duke without thinking of that 
handsome little black bitch, Woodland Jude, 
that seemed to be a perfect mate to him 
and produced a whole lot of winners, 
among them being Ch. Woodland Duke and 
Ch. Woodland Princess, besides many more 
good ones. She probably produced more 
winners than any other cocker brood bitch, 
and traces to Obo II. four times. 


*- ¢ *# 


Ch. Baby Ruth was another handsome 
little black cocker and when bred to Black 
Duke produced that great dog, Ch. Omo, 
42750, who is the sire of Mrs. Smythe’s dog, 
Ch. Ono. All of these dogs trace directly to 
Obo II. and consequently back to Mr. Far- 
row’s kennels. 

* 7 * 


No matter huw the cocker originated we 
have in him, if properly trained, as good a 
bird dog as either the setter or pointer, and 
as intelligent as the collie (without his 
size), while as a companion for children he 
has no superior. He has all the good quali- 


ties of every breed without the drawbacks 
of many of them, and with a loving disposi- 
tion is certainly one of the most popular 
breeds of dogs. 
* * * 
“The poor dog in life the firmest friend 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend; 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s 
own, 
Who labors, fights. lives. breathes for 
him alone.’’—Byron. 


* x * 


The Ladies’ Kennel Association of Great 
Britain has recently discovered that it is 
in a great deal of trouble, being somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $20,000 in debt. The 
members probably would have disbanded 
the club entirely had it not been for the 
efforts of Lady Aberdeen, who, by untiring 
energy, has nearly succeeded in getting the 
matters straightened up. The Queen of 
England is a member of the association, and 
kindly started a subscription list with $500 
so that the club now expects to be in good 
shape soon and run things in a plain and 
straightforward way. 


* * * 


How different it is with our Ladies’ Ken- 
nel Association of America, which in three 
years’ time has built up an organization sec- 
ond to none, and on a good sound financial 
basis. 

* + * 


The Ladies’ Kennel Association of 
America will hold a summer dog show on the 
grounds of Mrs. James L. Kernochan at 
Hempstead, Long Island, on May 29-30. En- 
tries close May 11th. This will undoubtedly 
be the largest show ever held in America 
and quite a society event, as Mrs. Kernochan 
is president of the association. The entry 
fee is only $1 for each entry, and the win- 
ners’ rating towards championship will be 
four points. The prizes will be: First, silver 
medal. Winners: Rosette. This certainly 
ought to make the biggest show ever held in 
America and rival the great show in Crystal 
Palace of London. There will also be a 
grat many special prizes of value and well 
worth winning. REX. 





MR. COX REPLIES. 


Denver, Colo., April 27, 1908. 

Editor Outdoor Life—I much regret that 
I feel compelled to notice a communication 
in your May number, from a Mr. Davis and 
others. I had not the slightest inkling until 
yesterday that the shoe pinched so hard. I 
should not dream of dignifying this letter 
with a reply, and should not now do so 
except out of courtesy to my then editor-in- 
chief. In these letters we witness the gro- 
tesque feebleness of seeking to represent 
a perfectly proper criticism as a personal 
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attack on somebody. I hope no one will 
think that I am deigning to exhibit any 
serious resentment at these monstrous state- 
ments, which do not appear to have been 
supported by any pretense of proof. No, in- 
deed; they are too absurd to be offensive, 
although I have no doubt it was intended to 
be the latter; but even the most malignant 
vituperator must impart some semblance of 
probability into his invective if it is to 
wound the feelings of its object. Nor does 
this person suffer from any undue delicacy 
as to the consistency of his remarks. It is 
not to be supposed that people with what 
may be termed a clerical diathesis are not 
perfectly, translucently, sincerely and even 
painfully good in their peculiar view of the 
relative importance of criticism. But I 
think the puny verbiage proves more as to 
the taste than as to the intentions, especially 
when one considers pose, expression and 
tones. The paragraph saying that I took 
advantage of the absence of the editor to 
criticise the show is a fabrication pure and 
unadulterated, as is each of his insinuations. 
We know that mere assertion is not 
proof, but for the benefit of Outdoor Life 
I merely wish to state I had not the slightest 
knowledge as to whether my manuscript 
would be edited by the editor or not, or 
whether he would be in his office or not on 
its going to press. In reference to the forci 
bly feeble innuendo about my being proposed 
as a member of the kennel club, permit me 
to say that I was a charter member of the 
kennel club, and if anyone will turn to the 
first column of “Dogdom” for January, 1902, 
they may: find some evidence that I had not 
a little to do with the founding of it. I was 
not aware that I evinced the slightest desire 
either to this person or anyone else to be 
connected in any official way with the show, 
and as for his vile imputation on my honor, 
which is thoroughly in accord with the rest 
of his letter, I will say that that is now 
being dealt with in a fitting manner. 
Regarding the spontaneous effusion by 
Mr. E. C. Linderman, this arbiter of good 
taste knows how to subordinate his knowl- 
edge to the necessities of his art, and es- 
pecialiy how to combine accuracy of state- 
ment and completeness of realism with the 
elements of design and interpretation. His 
reference to my manners shows that intel- 
lectual independence which finds its best 
assertion in poetic thought and imaginative 
methods of preserving the results of his ob- 
servation. There is in his remarks a de- 
lightful absence of that hint of the handbook 
on good manners, which is often felt in the 
production of artists, who have not the 
capacity to veil their precise information 
with poetry, or to temper realism with 
decorative freedom. The result he arrives 
at is so spontaneous and direct that it is 
difficult to believe he has taken any very 
elaborate pains to carry out a preconception 
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to which he devoted much preliminary 
thought. 

In the April issue of 1902, third para 
graph, second page, I mentioned my policy 
and with unbending resolution I have stuck 
to it. As kennel editor of Outdoor Life | 
deemed it my duty to criticise wherever in 
my opinion I saw any cause to. My critique 
was written with a singleness of purpose 
for the best interest of dogs. It is extremely 
hard to meet ignorance with knowledge and 
it is not very likely that my critical faculty 
has become atrophied by a prolonged habit 
of inattention when by patient plodding | 
have earned a modest competence all my 
life through this channel. I could not think 
of succumbing to the indiscriminate charity 
of a sickly criticism and glossing over what 
ought to be laid bare. This has a deadening 
effect instead of the stimulating effect, 
when stated bluntly. 

I made no innuendoes, mentioned no one’s 
name, but made certain specific criticisms, 
which I do not propose to modify a hair's 
breadth. I think criticism, to be effective, 
must be specific criticism. The dictionary 
defines the word “criticise” as follows: “To 
judge and remark with exactness.” The 
resolution by the Colorado Kennel Club. say- 
ing that I had a personal grudge against the 
club is a philosophic abstraction not very 
easy to grasp, and upon what train of 
reasoning such an idea is founded it is im- 
possible to say. Whether my criticism was 
too severe or not may be quite fairly dis- 
puted, as it may be quite as fairly defended. 
I hasten to meet the suggestion that this 
criticism implies the slightest disrespect to 
the club. I do not consider my criticism a 
destructive criticism, neither was it con- 
ceived in a spirit of detraction. I beg here- 
with to submit certain credentials as to my 
humane methods in the care of dogs, which 
I think you will agree with me are elo- 
quent and convincing testimonials. 


WALTER CECIL COX. 


[The above credentials mentioned by Mr. 
Cox have been handed us. They are in the 
shape of a petition to the mayor of Denver 
and various other letters in which Mr. Cox’s 
humane methods in dealing with dogs are 
mentioned. The petition recites his prac- 
tical experience in handling all kinds of 
dogs, and urges the mayor to appoint him 
as pound-master. It is signed by thirty-six 
prominent residents of Colorado, including 
L. P. Appelman, D. L. Mechling, Clayton 
Parkhill, O. E. Le Fevre, T. W. Bartels, E. 
R. Murphy, H. M. Bostwick, F. 8. Gilpatric, 
J. K. Choate, W. T. S. May and Seymour 
Warren. We beg to hereby notify both par- 
ties to this controversy that it must cease 
with this issue, as far as our publishing any 
more communications from either is con- 
cerned.—Ed.] 
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Outdoor Life is published by J. A. McGuire and J. A. Ricker on the Ist of each month at No 


1824 Curtis street, Denver. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted are always solicited 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of the date of their publication 
All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be in hand not later than 


the Ist of the month preceding date of issue 


the January number should be in hand by December Ist. 


SYMPTOMS OF SUMMER. 
It has come the season when the spring 


bud, having ripened and reddened in the 
warmth of sunshine for weeks, breaks out 
in a flower of fullness and beauty. 
words, summer is here, and with it comes 
thoughts of the annual vacations, camping 
trips, angling outings and big game hunts. 
How happy all mankind should feel at this 
season. 
mer or fall recreation is enough to send a 
glow to the cheek paled by the long winter 
confinement. 
happily, within the reach of every being, be 
he peasant or prince. For although the lat- 
ter may be able to gratify his taste for more 
exciting times, yet it is doubtful if he gets 
any more fun from his big game or bear 
hunt than the former receives from his day’s 
fishing, or his simple tramp over Nature’s 
carpeted hills. 


In other 


The anticipation alone of the sum- 


The forthcoming pleasure is, 


For the prince’s sense of 
pleasure has been dulled by an excessive in- 


dulgence in the good things of this life, 
while the peasant’s appetite has been whet- 
ted sharp by: the long anticipation, and his 


simpler form of recreation yields him just 
as much satisfaction as that derived by his 
more moneyed brother. We all have remem- 
bered a time, probably, when a crust of 
bread tasted better than did the most de- 
licious morsel at another time. 

And so, gladdened and encouraged by the 
effulgent bursting upon us of another season, 
our thoughts revert to past experiences 
among the hills or by the water’s edge; it 
is hard to forget that thrilling strike at the 
old hole, that bound of the buck that fell 
to our aim, or the weeks of indolent idleness 
spent high up the mountain’s side. Even so 
simple a satisfaction as driving the team 
down that sidling mountain rcad (when all 
save we thought surely the wagon would 
upset) is not forgotten. There is now a 
relish in handling the old gun or in looking 
over the fiy-rod that would have seemed 


to insure attention. For example, copy- for 


stale to us late last fall. The fly-book has 
an added charm, and as we finger the sev- 
eral favorite lines we can hardly keep from 
going to the gun store right away for a 
fresh supply. 

Thought suggests new thought; quickly 
the brain’s capacity is strained to accommo- 
date the imaginative splendor that lies be- 
fore us, and we suddenly feel our frame 
thrilled by an emotion that cannot be re- 
pelled. We seem to have been seized by 
some kind of spasmodic revolution from 
within—the mind revolts at the sight of the 
office desk, the hand has an uncomfortably 
nervous twitch, and the eye a greenish, 
devilish light like that of the man who has 
endured until endurance no longer becomes 
a virtue. A moment of deliberation, a 
crashing down of the desk-top, a hasty 
word to the book-keper or manager, and we 
put a stop to the feverish trouble by rigging 
up our tackle, boarding a train and goin’ a 
fishin’. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We beg to call the attention of our 
readers to a departure which we are in- 
augurating this month—that of publishing 
game birds in their true colors. This 
month’s picture appears as our frontispiece, 
in which position we propose each issue 
hereafter to publish similar prints. We 
have placed a contract for eight different 
subjects—one a month for eight months— 
and hope that the move will be so thor- 
oughly appreciated by our readers (and 
such appreciation shown by a sufficiently 
large increase in our subscription list) that 
we will find it necessary to continue the 
prints indefinitely after the first eight 
months. Extra prints can be sent to any 
address, postpaid, at the low price of 5 cents 
each, or three for 10 cents. No sportsman 
should miss this opportunity of making a 
collection of the favorite American game 
birds and water fowl. 





























Discussions on loads, calibers, recoil, 


trajectory, 


energy, etc, of rifles especially solicited. Also 


the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on big 


game. Such information should be freely 
and shooters. 
TRAP AND TRIGGER. 
The past month has been a season of un- 


precedented activity in trap shooting work 
throughout the United States, but the center of 
attraction since April 1 has been in the big 
valley of the Middle West. 

The competition began with the Missouri 
state shoot at St. Joe. This was one of the 
largest tournaments of the year thus far, draw- 
ing from all over the country by reason of 
the fact that it so closely preceded the Grand 
American Handicap and afforded excellent op- 


portunity for practice for that big event. How- 
ever, the conditions proved exceptionally hard 


and the averages of work were a great disap- 
pointment to the shooters participating. The 
honors for the target events went to Gilbert 
Herschy,. Hughes and Garrett In the big 
twenty-five live bird sweep straight scores were 
made by Ed O’Brien, Florence, Kan,; C, , 
Budd, Des Moines, la J. J. Gorman, Topeka 
Kan., and C. G. Spencer, St. Louis, Mo. The 
four-man team medal contest was won by the 
Kansas City Gun Club, represented by F. E. 
and C. B. Cockrill, Ed O’Brien and J. W. 
Bramhall. The interstate championship was 
won by O. C. Boettger. of lowa, on the only 
straight score. The state live bird champion- 
ship was won by Fred Arnhold, of St. Joseph, 
who scored twenty-four without a tie. In the 
contest for final possession of the Mayflower 
medal, shot at fifty live birds by the five for- 
mer holders, Harry Tipton, of Kansas City, 
won, after a tie on twenty-five with Clayton 
and Cunningham, The next annual meeting of 
the Missouri association was voted to St. Louis, 
by reason of the fact that the World's Fair 
will be held in that city next year. The offi- 
cers elected are H. B. Spencer, president: J. H. 
Felt, vice president; Dr Burnett, treasurer, 
and J. B. O'Niel, secretary. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN HANDICAP. 
The rule of precedent was maintained in the 
Grand American Handicap of 1903. in that the 


honors went to men comparatively new and 
unknown in the shooting world With one 
single exception, when Rolla Heikes won the 


first target handicap, no professional shooting 
from long distance rise has ever won in these 
annual competitions held under the auspices of 
the Interstate association. The reason is patent 
to those acquainted with the nature of the 
game, though it may not appear to the novice 
or casual reader. Guns and loads are simply 
not made and cannot be made to do perfect 
work at a rise of twenty or more yards on 
targets of thirty-one or over on live birds. 
The professional who is rated a top-notcher is 
invariably assigned to a _ station somewhere 
thereabouts, and it is a foregone conclusion 
that he cannot win if the amateur who gets a 
good mark happens to be in good form, and 
the proportion of close yard men is always so 
large in these events that it is practically 
certain that a winner will develop. In this 
respect handicap shooting does not bring out 
the best talent, but this is a striking exemplifi- 
cation of the spirit of utmost fairness that 
pervades the shooting game. Who ever heard 
of a racing man allowing his horses to be han- 
dicapped to the extent of placing his chance 
to win beyond a reasonable probability! Yet 
this is exactly what the powder and ammuni- 
tion companies do, for the sake of fostéring 
the sport and getting new men interested in it. 


given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 


Of all the trade representatives and so-called 
professionals participating in the G. A. H., 
only a few finished in the money, and but one 
or two were possible winners at the last set of 
traps. The extreme handicap was twenty-three 
yards, but twenty-five was advertised, and in 
this the association certainly made a mistake 
The average western shooter takes his program 
literally, and when he saw that the handicap 
was fixed at from fourteen to twenty-five yards 
he reasoned that if the experts were to shoot 
from twenty-five he would be proportionately 
placed at twenty, and he absolutely knew thdt 
he could not make a creditable score from 
that mark. Therefore he concluded to stay at 
home. The writer is certain, from earnest con- 
versation with many shooters in the Middle 
West, that if the limit had been advertised at 
twenty-three yards the attendance would have 
been twenty-five per cent larger, and if it had 
been but twenty yards it would have been 
twice as large. Of course, it was a great 
shoot, the largest target tournament, in fact 
ever held anywhere, but if we want the greatest 
possible result for the money spent on these 
events, it would seem as if we should strive 
for the largest possible entry 

The winners of the three big events all did 
splendid work, and deserve the credit and ad- 


vancement that comes to them by reason of 
their success Mr. Martin Diefenderfer of 
Wood River, Neb.. won the Grand American 


Handicap on a score of 9%. and he went to the 
last set of traps knowing that he must kill all 
his birds to win. To go through such a strain 
successfully is a creditable performance for 
even an old shooter. Max E. Hensler of Battle 
Creek, Mich., won the Preliminary Handicap 
with a score of 91, having first tied D. T. Tim- 
berlake of Seneca, Kan.. and capturing the 
shoot-off by one bird. Dr. D. A. Quick, winner 
of the Consolation Handicap on the top score 
of 9%. is one of the many new men in the state 
of Missouri who will be often in the front of 
future events. All three wins were popular 
Hensler shot with a Smith gun and mixed 
powders in U. M. C. factory loads. Diefenderfer 
shot a Lefever gun and DuPont powder in 
U. M. C. factory loaded shells. Quick shot a 
Smith gun and DuPont powder in Winchester 
factory loaded shells. 


THE KANSAS STATE SHOOT. 


Immediately following the big meet at Kan- 
sas City the Kansas state shoot was held at 
Concordia. The attendance averaged about 
thirty-five, among whom were eight trade rep- 
resentatives. Fred Gilbert retained his rare 
form and got first average with nearly 97 per 


cent for the three days’ work. W. Heer 
won second, E, C. Fort third. and Dave Elliott 
fourth honors. The state championship was 


again won by W. H. Heer, after a twice re- 
peated tie with Ed O’Brien of Florence, Kan. 


The next annual tournament was voted to 
Junction City. Officers elected are Henry 
Thiele, president; Ed O’Brien, vice president: 
H. E. Wetzig, secretary, and W. A. Mattison. 


treasurer. 


NEBRASKA STATE SHOOT. 


The Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Association 
held its annual tournament April 28-30 at Lin- 
coln. The management was peculiarly unfor- 


tunate in the dates chosen, in that it chanced 


























upon the very worst weather of the month. 
But this could not be avoided, and although 
it stormed so that one day of the program 
had to be omitted, the boys stayed through 
and the meet was altogether quite a success. 
W. H. Heer of Concordia, Kan., fresh from his 
victories of the previous week, was in splen- 
did form, and won first average. W. A. Veactl 
of Nebraska City won second place and F. C 
Riehl third. Sixty men participated in the 
program and twenty-one shot through. Of 
these ten finished with 90 per cent. scores 
They were Heer, Veach, Riehl, Reed, Bates 
Waddington, Linderman, McDonald, Kirby and 
Budd. 

The state championship event at 25 targets 
was won by L. E. Reed of Ohiowa, with two 
seores of 24, the second string being high score 
on a tie with Frank Beard and C. D. Lin- 
derman. Reed is a new shooter, and holds his 
gun on the left shoulder. It is a singular co- 
incidence that the winner of the G. A. H., Mr 
Diefenderfer; the Kansas champion, Heer, and 
the Nebraska champion, Reed, are all left- 
handed shooters. In this shoot the above 
three, with George Carter and Riehl, mads 
a left-handed squad, and easily won the squad 
average for the tournament. 


The Nebraska State Legislature has passed 
the law prohibiting the shooting of pigeons 
from traps. This will seriously affect. the 
sport in the state, but the boys will make the 
best of it and shoot more targets instead 

The next Nebraska state meet will be held at 
Columbus. The officers for the current year 
are D. D. Bray. president: G. A. Seivers. vic: 
president and G. A Schroeder, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Indians held a called meeting at Kansas 
City during the G. A. H., and decided to hold 
their annual tournament Aug. 25, 26. 27, 2 at 
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IN FAVOR OF THE .45-70. 


Editor Outdoor Life—While articles on cali- 
ber are in demand, I will give the supplement 
to mine in the April issue. Alss will give the 
velocities of the cartridges in my table and 
add a few more of the most popular cartridges, 
giving their striking power and their velocities. 

I read somewhere during the last month of 
the owner of a .30-30 who could shoot a metal- 
patched bullet through the shank of a railroad 
iron. The brother seemed greatly elated over 
his discovery and delighted to assert that the 
.45-70 would only bulge the iron on the opposite 
side, and he requested all who favored the 
.45-70 to come and own up that the .30-30 was 
the more powerful arm of the two. Now, I 
have no ill feelings for this fellow, whatever. 
I do not accuse him of lying or even of being 
a crank, and so long as the railroad company 
does not object, he may bore all the holes he 
desires in their property: but such sport would 
be entirely too tame for me. However, here 
are a few points which the .30-30ites may con- 
sider: 

The penetration of the .30-30 with the soft- 
point bullet used for hunting purposes, as 
measured by dry pine boards, is eleven boards: 
that of .45-70-500 with pure lead bullet is 
eighteen boards. The .45-70-500 ball on entering 
cuts a hole equal to that made by the exit of 
the .30-30; the .45-70-500 gr. ball expands to 
double its former size; the striking power of 
the .45-70-500 is nearly double that of the .30-30; 
the accuracy of the .45-70-500 at 1,000 yards ex- 
ceeds that of the .30-30 at 500 yards, and at 1,500 
yards not only exceeds the .30-30 in accuracy 
at 750 yards, but the .30-40-220 at 800 yards, and 
there is no cartridge I have knowledge of that 
can equal it at the long range of 1,500 yards. I 
have good authority that the .30-40-220 is not 
to be depended upon beyond 800 yards, and the 
drifts are many at this distance, and a large 
per cent. of them key-hole (hit side-ways). 

The long accurate flight of the 500-gr. bullet 
is acquired by the tremendous momentum 
which it acquires, giving it the power to hold 
its path against the elements of the atmos- 
phere. This long, steady flight would be ut- 
terly impossible with a bullet of so small mo- 
mentum as the 160 grs. of the .30-30. 

I have a catalogue which gives the highest 
point in the 300-yard trajectory of the .30-30 at 
mid range—a height of 31% inches, while that 
of the .45-70-405 at same range is 29 inches. 
According to these figures the .30-30 must fall 
off greatly between the second and third hun- 
dred yards. for I know the trajectory of the 
30-30 for 200 yards is much flatter than the 
15-70-405 at same distance, and had always ac- 
cepted 17 inches as being the highest point in 
its 30-yard trajectory; but as these light bul- 
lets fall off very much at 300 or 400-yard range, 
I would not be surprised that 31% inches is 
nearer the height of the 300-yard trajectory. 

My placing so much stress on momentum 
may lead some to believe that I overlook 
trajectory and velocity. Such is not my inten- 
tion, for velocity is one of the factors which 
constitute momentum, and trajectory is the 
result of velocity. We can not sacrifice 
trajectory for momentum, nor can we spare 
momentum. We must find a harmonious union 
of the two. I believe the slow flight of the .45- 
70-500-gr. bullet gives a greater shock to its 
victim than should it be propelled with double 
the velocity, for a bullet with such great speed 
would penetrate and be gone before the motion 
had time to be given perceptibly to the sur- 
rounding particles of flesh and bone. 

With the hollow-point express bullet it would 
be different as its expansive tendency would 
arrest the penetration and give it more of an 
explosive nature. 

fost of the largest game, such as moose, 
elk and bear, are killed within the range of 
200 yards. I believe the .45-70, with its heavier 
bullets, will give clean kills to either of the 
above animals. shooting at 200 yards, with the 
105-gr. ball. The height of the ball at mid-range 
would be only about 12 inches above the line 
of sight which would make the entire range of 
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200 yards a zone of danger. Yet it is seldom 
that one wishes to risk a shot at more than 
100 yards. At this range the height of the bul- 
let at mid-range is 3 inches. This surely is 
about as flat as necessary. As most Win- 
chester guns are sighted at 50 yards, you can 
shoot at 100-yard range without altering the 
sight, and with hardly any falling off of the 
bullet. If the above trajectory is not flat 
enough and one wishes to shoot game running 
at great speed, the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company have perfected a new high-power 
low-pressure smokeless cartridge of the .45-7i) 
type, which is loaded with a 300-gr. soft-point 
bullet having a velocity of 1,875 feet per second. 
The highest point in its 100-yard trajectory is 
1.47 inches, and the mid-range of its 200-yard 
trajectory is only 7.40 inches, which about 
equals the .30-30 in trajectory and velocity, and 
doubles it in striking power. This should be a 
choice cartridge for deer and elk, by using it 
in the new light weight Winchester model ‘86, 
weighing only 6% pounds, which is furnished 
with better sights than the old ‘86 models. It 
can be obtained in “‘take down,"’ full or half 
magazine, and with shot gun butt stock. With 
the large variety of loads which can be ob- 
tained for the .45-70, I believe it will have some 
admirers as long as big game is hunted. Here 
is a list of several cartridges which can be 
used in the .45-70 rifle: .45-70-500, .45 high power 
smokeless 300-gr. ball; .45-70-405. .45-70-350, .45- 
70-330 Gould express, .45-85-285. .45-20-230 and .45- 
5-140. Most of the above can be obtained loaded 
with smokeless powder. 

Let me add a few words right here concern- 
ing smokeless powder. fear many do not 
understand the nature of same. If one will 
take a load of smokeless powder from a shot- 
gun shell, make a ridge of it about six inches 
long and touch a match to one end of it he 
will learn something and will wonder, no doubt, 
how such slow-burningstu ff could gather en- 
ergy enough to force the load from the gun. 
Now, rifle smokeless powder burns much slower 
than the shotgun smokeless—hence the danger 
of using shotgun smokeless in rifles. The na- 
ture of smokeless powder is to burn slowly. 
making extreme heat, and as heat increases the 
powder burns with increased rapidity. So we 
may imagine how slowly the rifle ball of the 
smokeless cartridge starts on its speeding jour- 
ney. The strong primers used in smokeless 
shells alone may have power enough to sep- 
arate the ball from the shell and yet fail to 
ignite the powder. Hence, whenever one has 
a shell to misfire, on extracting it they should 
be sure that the bullet comes with it or the 
next charge with its double load of ball may 
give serious results. I have no doubt that this 
may account for many of the accidents of the 
smokeless cartridges with light bullets. 

As I have said, the ball of the smokeless 
cartridge starts very slowly, but the increase 
of velocity is very great, as the increased heat 
of the burning powder causes the increased rap- 
idity of its combustion and gives it an energy 
far beyond that obtained with black powder. 
And, whereas, black powder loses its energy at 
the first explosion, the energy of the smokeless 
increases until the ball is beyond the muzzle of 
the rifle. By understanding the nature of 
smokeless powder we can readily see why its 
recoil is so much less than that of black powder. 
I believe the reason some discard the large 
calibers is because they do not know that cart- 
ridges for same can be had loaded with smoke- 
less powder, and that the recoil is hardly any- 
thing compared with the old-style black pow- 
der loads. If one has had experience with the 
old .45-70-500 black powder cartridge he no doubt 
remembers it. I met him in the militia and 
suppose many have met him there. Especially 
do I remember him when the range was 1.000 
yards, which brings the rough corner of his 
steel butt plate against the muscles of one’s 
shoulder. 

Before reading an article of Mr. Lehle’s, |! 
considered myself the biggest big-bore crank in 
the country. but his big moose gun goes me at 
least one better. I laughed heartily at the joke 
Mr. Brewster perpetrated concerning the recoil 
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of same, and was pleased to note that his 
article was nothing but a joke. For, as is well 
known, the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany have been able to increase the velocity of 
the .50-110-300 express bullet from 1,536 feet per 
second to 2,225 feet per second, and the mo- 
mentum from 460 to 667 units by using a special 
prepared smokeless powder and not increas- 
ing the initial pressure but very slightly. In 
a like manner I believe Mr. Lehle’s high power 
gun could be perfected to his fancy, but not 
with high-pressure smokeless as he desires, but 
possibly with a low-pressure high-velocity ‘spe- 
cial prepared smokeless powder. I do not be- 
lieve such a gun should weigh less than fifteen 
pounds, and then perhaps the recoil would 
about equal the .45-70-500. 

But why should one want such a gun as Mr. 
Lehle describes? The _ .50-110-300 high-velocity 
Winchester express is as tremendous an im- 
plement of destruction as I would care to be 
about, no matter how large the game hunted. 
it is a hollow-point express ball which flattens 
badly, and yet it has the momentum with it. I 
would not wish to stand within twenty feet of 
either side of a bear while he was being struck 
with one of these demolishing missiles. It 
would be better for bruin to have a stick of 
dynamite exploded within his vitals than the 
energy of such a bullet. 

rifle using the above bullet is the 

.50-110-300 caliber, model ‘86, or the .50-100- 

450 caliber of same model. This rifle can be 

had weighing less than the .35 Winchester spe- 
cial high-pressure rifle. 

I prefer the .45-70 above all calibers. I have 
never stated that the .30-30 will not kill big 
game. Instead, I have admitted a case wherein 
a .22 short has done as much. . Yet I believe 
the .30-30s butcher more than they kill. 

I further admit that the ammunition for the 
.30-30 is lighter, and double the amount can be 
earried as of the .45-70. but believe it would re- 
quire three times as much to do the same ex- 
ecution. I have many testimonials both for 
and against the .30-30. but time and space will 
permit scarcely a synopsis of them. Many 
guides who hunt with dogs and are able to 
place a ball exactly in the right place prefer 
the .30-30. The best-known guide of Idaho is 
so fair that when I asked him concerning cal- 
iber good for big game, answered that they are 
all good. One writes from Washington that he 
has a .30-30 which shoots well up to 125 yards, 
but will not hold up beyond that, and is no 
good for deer. He shot a buck through both 
shoulders, yet he traveled over a mile and 
had to be shot again—says he knows the old 
40-65 would have stopped him in his tracks. 

Another tells of shooting at the shoulder of 
a moose ten feet distant with a .30-40-220. The 
bullet spends all its energy on this one bone 
and does not penetrate to the vital spot just 
beyond. Here was a sad case of the lack of 
momentum. What would the .45-70-500-gr. ball 
have done at this distance? Another fellow 
follows an elk most all day. shooting him 
whenever he wishes with his .30-30. but finally 
the elk, being tired out. succumbs, whereon 
nine bullet holes are found in his carcass. 
Such cases as these are what I call butchering, 
and my sympathy in all such cases is with the 
butchered. If we must kill our dumb neigh- 
bors, let’s do it in as near the electrocution 
manner as possible, especially such harmless 
creatures as deer and elk. I do not ask such 
consideration for the wolves, cats and bear, 
but believe in clean kills for everything. 

There is seldom anyone who denies the kill- 
ing power of the .45-70. They object to the 
weight and recoil of the rifle and high traject- 
ory of the bullet. These points are hardly 
worth considering, especially in comparison to 
the killing power, for one should take a rifle 
powerful enough to kill the game he is going 
to hunt, no matter what its weight may be. 
and he will never notice any recoil after the 
excitement is up. It seems to me we are grow- 
ing awfully weak in our carrying capacity. 
Our parents and grandparents carried rifles 
weighing from twelve to twenty pounds, and 
yet lived over it. I have carried a 14-pound 8- 
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gauge goose gun all day and never suffered so 
much as the loss of my appetite for doing so 
But now we have a .45-70 rifle as light as any 
.30-30 which will use a cartridge equal in veloc- 
ity and trajectory to the .30-30 and double it in 
killing power. 

Here is a more complete table of the most 
popular cartridges, giving their charge, veloc ity 
and striking power in comparative units of 
momentum: 

Ve- 
locity. 
-50- 110-300 high vel. low pressure 2225 
.50-100-450, 1383 
.45-90-300 high vel. low pressure 
.45-70-500, 
-45-70-300 high vel. low pressure 

.§ mm. Mannlicher 560 
.35 Winchester high pressure.... 550 
.45-70-405, . 286 520 
.45-90-300. 444 
.30-40-220 Winchester high press. 431 
.303 Savage with 195-gr soft pt ball 359 
.308 Savage with 180-gr M. P. ball 331 
.30-30-160 high presure 
.44-40-200. . 

.38-40-180, . 
.32-20-115, . 


Mo- 
mentum 

667 

622 
1980 594 
1 589 
562 


BRYANT 


Bethany, Mo. 





DENVER BIDS FOR 1904 SHOOT. 


As our readers will observe by reading the 
appended letter, the first shot has been fired for 
what we hope will end in one of the largest 
American shooting events being brought to 
Denver for 1904. Mr. McKenzie’s ietter is full 
of pert and scintillating arguments regarding 
Denver's capability to entertain the body of 
men referred to as well as the adaptability of 
the West to have the meet, at least for one 
year; and while his remarks are to the point 
yet in the small space at his command he has 
not been able to even “‘scratch the ground,”’ as 
the prospector would say. We believe that if 
left to a vote of the shooters even east of the 
river, Denver would get this event. The attrac- 
tions of the West are alone sufficient to draw the 
biggest aggregation of shooters together at 
Denver that was ever before assembled at one 
place. Easterners especially would find such a 
trip profitable as well as enjoyable, health-giv- 
ing as well as recreative. The broad liberality 
of the West is universally known. and that her 
arms would be thrown out and her gates 
opened wide to receive such a throng is al- 
ready a conclusion. Let us hear more about 
the plan, and may the slogan hereafter be, 
“Denver in 1904,’’ until the happy idea may re- 
sult in actual realization. 

Mr. McKenzie’s letter follows: 

“Denver, Colo., May 6, 
‘Elmer E. Shaner, Sec’y Interstate Ass'n 
burg, Pa.: 

“Dear Sir—In behalf of the sportsmen of the 
West at present represented by Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington and Colorado, I take 
pleasure in submitting an appeal to your com- 
mittee for recognition, with the view of secur- 
ing the Grand American Handicap Tournament 
at Targets for Denver in 1904. While I am not 
at this writing familiar with the details or reg- 
ulations governing this event, I am certain that 
there can be nothing that prohibits the enter 
tainment of my proposition by yourself or 
board who may finally pass upon the question. 

“We are not, as might be assumed at first 
glance, so far removed from the center of a 
great population, nor are we so disadvan- 
tageously located as to make Denver prohibitive 
to the attendance of a large number of sports- 
men. On the contrary, we are most favorably 
located where railroad facilities are a factor in 
the extension of favorable inducements. to 
prospective visitors and participating sports- 
men. 

“We have a city that 
things of interest. 


1903. 


Pitts- 


abounds in many 
In itself it is a city of beau- 
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tiful homes and surrounded by the most beau- 
tiful mountain scenery, which may be viewed 
from almost all parts of its great domain. 
Welcome! Nature's proclamation stands out 
in bold relief wherever you may go. There is 
nothing within the bounds of reason that may 
be demanded of us that is beyond the possibil- 
ity of our acceptance and fulfillment. We can 
provide the best and most convenient accom- 
modation ever axtended to sportsmen. We will 
have the best grounds ever shot over, and will 
put as many sets of traps as are necessary to 
proceed with dispatch. Money! Well, with the 
assistance of the Interstate Association we can 
make the inducements sufficiently great, and 
can make the Grand American Handicap the 
most successful target event in the history of 
trap shooting. We take the ground that the 
West is entitled to your very favorable consid- 
erations and deserves your patronage in this 
direction. It will be a courtesy to the sports- 
men of the Far West to extend such a favor- 
able opportunity to attend an event of this 
magnitude. 

“Bringing it to Denver 
hardship on any of the 
states of Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa 
Illinois, So. Dakota, Oklahoma and Texas, for 
the reason that the usual low rates prevailing 
are not much higher, if any, from any of these 
states for the round trip than are, or were, the 
regular rates which prevailed to Kansas City. 

“We would prefer the first two weeks ot 
June, if we are allowed a suggestion, for the 
reason that the weather at this time of the 
year in Colorado is perfect 

“Hopnig to be favored with encouragement 
to the possibility of its acquisition and with in- 
formation covering terms and conditions of reg- 
ulating this event, I remain, very truly yours 

“A. E. McKENZIE 


“President Denver Trap Club.” 
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OGDEN’S BIG SHOOT. 


The following scores were made at the shot 
gun meet held at Ogden, Utah, on April 2ist: 
12345678 9WL1T Rt 
No. targets ....15 20 15 20 15 25 20 25 50 20 15 
Bybee. . . . 913 17 122 4013 9 
Plummer... ....13 19 1317 153 42 20 14 
Miller. . . ...11 14 12 14 12 20 16 13 41 15 
Mosley. 2am 17 14 2 3 38 19 13 
Wilson. .. 3 16 14 14 19 16 11 43 16 13 
J. M. Browning 12 18 12 19 15 22 3 38 16 13 
Callison. .. ....12 19 12 16 13 2 } 45 18 11 
Bigelow ..-14 20 18 15 24 17 43 19 13 
Becker. ; ..15 19 12 19 14 }} 45 18 13 
Davis .. 018 10 13 0 0 
Hooper. eesce ll 19 11 ; 5 3 12 13 
Newcombe .....11 12 12 15 12 ; 5 18 13 
M. Browning ..12 18 12 14 2 7 16 
McKenzie, . ....12 16 13 16 12 : 15 
Brewer. . — | 0 10 
Miller. . . 19 19 - 
John Sharp ... 0 0 0 16— 39 
Capt. Barrett .. 0 0 12 0 6 12— W 
Hazlett . 0 2 0 00 oO 2 
Sharman. . 0 011 138— 587 
J. N. Sharp . ( 07 T7114 


16—198 
13—178 
0—135 

2 19—162 


We are in receipt of the 1908 program of th« 
Union Gun Club, San Francisco. The season 
runs from March 15th to September 20th inclus- 
ive. The money match is exactly the same as 
that programmed by this club for years, two 
classes having been added. The division of the 
purse is increased, and the amounts will be paid 
to the winners immediately after each event on 
the grounds. The new officers are: President, C. 
A. Miller: vice president, M. Burnell; secretary- 
treasurer, T. L. Lewis; captain, Harry Hoyt. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


THE COLT AUTOMATIC PISTOL. 


For several years the writer has been deeply 
nterested in revolver and pistol shooting, and 
the capabilities of that class of fire-arms, so 
naturally upon the advent of automatic pistols 
they were given a trial with the result that, 
among others, a Colt automatic pistol was pur- 
chased and given an exhaustive test. 

The arm is not intended as a target pistol, 
but scores and groups have been made which 
would be a credit to any target revolver, and 
that, too, with pistols just as shipped from the 
factory. 

The writer has shot a number of Colt auto- 
matic pistols, probably an average of two mag- 
azines full each time, and has shot his own 
fully four thousand times, which should con- 
vince the most skeptical that he possesses at 
least a fair knowledge of the capabilities of 
that arm. This is mentioned because some in- 
dividuals have condemned the arm without hav- 
ing sufficient skill as pistol shots to give it a 
fair trial. 

The writer has in mind a man who pur- 
chased one at Browning Bros.’ store some time 
since. In about a week he returned and stated 
that the pistol was not accurate. A _ friend, 
who is a good pistol shot, was asked to test the 
arm. He requested the owner to shoot first, 
which he did. Result: It took a two-foot cir- 
cle to enclose a group of eight shots fired at 
twelve yards. The writer’s friend then fired a 
group of eight shots which could be covered 
with a silver dollar—same pistol, same distance 
It was then admitted that there might be some- 
thing in the “man behind the gun.” 

Good results have been secured with black 
powder in a gallery load, consisting of four 
grains FFFG Dupont powder and a round ball. 
at twelve to fifteen yards. This load will not 
operate the mechanism and is best used thus: 
Remove the magazine, hold back the slide and 
drop the cartridge directly into the chamber. 
Blowing through the barrel will keep it free 
from residue. It should have been stated that 
the ball must be lubricated to prevent it from 
leading the barrel. 

One should have two or more magazines in 
order to recharge the pistol quickly. In the 
new military model, as the slide stays open 
after the last shot is fired, it is only necessary 
when reloading the arm in this position to in- 
sert the magazine, then press downward the 
slide stop; the slide goes forward, inserting a 
cartridge: without any movement of the slide 
by hand. In that way the arm can be fired and 
reloaded very rapidly indeed. 

In the opinion of the writer it possesses the 
advantages over the revolver of being more 
powerful, more accurate and more compact. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to state thut 
he is not in any way connected with the sport- 
ing goods business. and recommends these pis- 
tols strictly on their merits, and any reader of 
Outdoor Life who contemplates purchasing a 
large caliber revolver. or an automatic pistol, 
would do well to give the Colt a trial. 

CLAYTON COOLIDGE 

Ogden, Utah. 





SOME NICE GROUPS. 


One of our subscribers (J. D. Cornell of Lu- 
cerne, Colo.) has sent us the following fine 
groups made at 200 yards on March 25, 1903 
with “‘double rest,’’ 10 consecutive shots to each 
target, using a .25-21-100 Schoyen-Ballard rifle. 

In the first group two shots entered the 
same place in one instance. The load for mak- 
ing this group was two grains Dupont S. R. 
No. 1, shell full of King’s S. 8S. FG, U. M.. C. 
primer No. 6%. Bullet, 1-45 lubricated with 
beeswax, tallow and vaseline—equal parts; blot- 
ting paper wad, seated very lightly on powder 
even with mouth of shell. This is, as will be 
seen, a 1%-inch group. 

In the second target, which is a 2%-inch 
group, the same load was used with the ex- 
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ception of bullet, which was 1-50. The condi- 
tions and load of the 
same as those of target 


third 
No 


target were 
2 


The rifle was fitted 


with 
telescope, 4 and 8 power, 


weighs with palm rest 
ozs. Mr. Cornell informs us 


Coy 


conditions were very 


made. The _ shooting 
caliber of rifle. 


and 


good w 
was done, especially when the first group 


is 


fine, 


scope, 14 Ibs. 
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THE HIGH POWER-BIG 
FURTHER REMARKS BY MR. LEHLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life: Having observed a 
typographical error in your reply to Mr. E. E. 
Howard's question I should like, with your 
permission, to submit the following: 

The energy developed by a 106-gr. bullet fired 
from the 6 mm. U. S. navy rifle. with a 
muzzle velocity of 2550 ft. sec., is 1528 ft. lbs. 

Mr. Howard may compute the value which 
represents the muzzle energy (in foot pounds) 
of a small projectile very rapidly by substi- 
tuting in the following equation: 

w v2 
E=>— Q) 
451.1000 
In this E=energy of projectile in ft. lbs. 
w=wt. of bullet in grains. 
vV=muzzle velocity in ft. sec. 

It will be observed by inspection that the 
above equation is derived from the fundamental 
equation: 

Ww vy? 
E= - (2) 


& 

In which w=wt, bullet in pounds. 
transformation the value of ‘‘g”’ 
at 32.2 and the pound has 
grains. 

To illustrate the use of 
(1) consider the case of the 

Here w=250 gr. and \v 
ing, we have: 


In the 
has been taken 
been granted 7000 


this simple formula 
.35 Winchester rifle. 
2200 ft. sec. Substitut- 
250.2200 250.4840 

E a a 

451.1000 451 
To forestall criticism I will add that the true 
denominator of the right-hand member of Eq. 
(1) is 450800 instead of 451000, hence a slight 
error enters into the computation, but it is so 
small that it need not be considered. The 
value of ‘“‘g”’ is also not constant in fact, but 
we may very properly assign to it a value of 
rifle, 


2683 ft. Ib. 


32 as has been done. 
the case of the 6 mm. U. §S. 
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THE GRAND WESTERN HANDICAP. 


Much interest 


is being manifested over the 
forthcoming Grand Western Handicap Tourna- 
ment at Targets in Denver during June. Pres- 
ident McKenzie, Secretary Younkman and the 
entire tournament committee are busily en- 
gaged in preparing for the event, which it is 
believed will eclipse last year’s grand showing. 
The fact that $600 is offered in added money 
will attract many Eastern cracks, while shoot- 
ers from every state in the Middle West are 
expected. 

Reduced rates have 
railroads, which will be 
a big crowd. Shooting will start each day at 
9:30 a. m., and finish at 5:30 p. m. The grounds 
will be open for practice and sweepstakes all of 
the day previous to the opening of the tourna- 
ment. Black powder and guns larger than 12- 
bore will be barred. Handicaps will be based 
on 12-bore guns, with no allowance for smaller 
gauge. 

To the winners of first money in the Grand 
Western Handicap is offered the Denver Post 
Trophy, valued at $250. emblematic of the West- 
ern championship, and to the individual winner 
the amount of his entrance money will be re- 
funded. 

The aim of the management has been to 
safeguard the interest of all classes, and after 
a careful review of the many large tournaments 
they have concluded to throw the “Grand 
Western” open to all under the distance handi- 
cap. 

Ten events, of 20 birds each, are scheduled 
for each of the first two days. The third day 
will open with five 20-bird events and conclude 


been promised on the 


an added incentive for 
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CALIBER DISCUSSION. 


which especially 
have: 


interests Mr. Howard, we 


— 

106.2550 106.6503 
451.1000 461 

It is well to remember that the muzzle en- 
ergy is not always the proper measure of a 
rifle’s efficiency and power. 

If a 50-gr. bullet could be fired from a small 
bore arm with a muzzle velocity of 5000 ft. sec. 
it would develop a muzzle energy of 2771 ft. 
Ibs., which is considerably greater than that 
of the .35 Winchester 250-gr. bullet, having a 
muzzle velocity of 2200 ft. sec. 

Yet, despite its great energy, it is self-evi- 
dent that the %v-gr. ballet would be worthless 
for stopping game like moose or grizzly bears. 


1528 ft. lbs. 


w. 

Again, the value of a (in which w=wt. of 
bullet and d=diameter of bullet) should be con- 
sidered, as this affects the ability of the bullet 
to maintain an effective velocity at the longer 
hunting ranges. 

Short bullets, which move at a high velocity 
near the muzzle and rapidly lose their velocity 
at from 100 to 150 yards’ range, are not desir- 
able except when shooting in swamp or bush 
at close range, or in a thickly settled country. 

In the opinion of the writer a bullet used 
for the largest American game should develop 
not less than 2500 foot Ibs. of energy when 
fired at a range of 200 yards, and I believe, 
further, that the bullet should weigh not less 
than 400 grains. 

Eq. 1 shows that the energy of a bullet 
varies directly as its weight and as the square 
of its velocity. In designing a new cartridge 
for American big game I should make it w=450 
and regulate ‘“‘v’’ to meet the approval of a 
majority of intelligent riflemen. The most de- 
sirable caliber, with the permission of the fra- 
ternity, I should place at 45.100 inch. 

G. L. LEHLE. 

Denver, April 30, 1903. 


with the Grand Western Handicap of $100 birds, 
entrance $10, and $100 added. 

Any shooter contemplating attendance at this 
event should not fail to write for a copy of the 
official program, as well as other information 
desired, which may be had ofr the secretary, 
Charles E. Younkman, 1537 Arapahoe street, 
Denver, 

The Oxford Hotel, corner Seventeenth and 
Wazee streets, is the official headquarters for 
all visiting sportsmen, 

Remember the dates. June 16, 17, 18. 

Mr. Fred C. Whitney of Des Moines, Iowa, will 
have charge of the Cashiers office. Mr. Whitney 
has a National reputation in discharging the 
duties of this office. 





DENVER RIFLE CLUB. 


The Sellowing scores were made by the above 
club on May 3rd, at 200 yards, offhand, Standard 
American target: 

A. Peterson .... 81 75 90..85 84 84 91 
D. W. King, Jr. .. .. 82 8 81 89 8 
®. F. Davis.... 78 78 8 83 88 75 & 
2, as ED oak ve Gs oe os Ee Oe 
J. A. Ricker.... a ch an. lee 


: #2328 


74 
79 
72 
81 
70 
61 


65 
52 
93 
87 
TI 
79 
60 


Roy Peterson .. .. .. .. 

Pistol scores, 50 yards: 
G. L. Vought.. 8 96 93 
A. W. Peterson ‘ 
J. W. Dunse.... 
Cc. M, Wilcox... 
J. C. Perry 


RSASK : B: 


76 62 68 
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RIFLE SHOOT AT SALT LAKE CITY. 


The following scores were made at the 
weekly shoot on May 3rd of the Salt Lake City 
Rifle Club: 


Hirschvogel. Weatherson, . 

. ™. Breckon. Hirschvogel. 
Letchfield. . 9 Letchfield. 

Roy Breckon 38 J. T. Breckon 
Hirschvogel. Van Arnam 

J. T. Breckon Higley 

Letchfield. 8 Weatherson. 

Roy Breckon 0 Lee, 

Hirschvogel. . Hirschvogel. 

J. T. Breckon Letchfield, . . 
Letchfield, . J. T. Breckon 
Cowan... Van Arnam 
Weatherson. . Higley 

Van Arnam Ww eatherson. : 

Roy Breckon Lee. ; 
Cowan, . Barnes, ot 
Van Arman .......... Hirschvogel .......... 
Lewis. . i Letchfield, 
McConahay. . 5 Higley 

Weatherson. _ Lee. 

J. T. Breckon. § Hirschvogel. 
Litchfield. Higley ee, 
Cowan. . =e AVERAGES. 

Van Arnam Letchfield. . 

Lewis. . ‘ Weatherson. . 73 
McC onahay. J. T. Breckon......... 73 
Johnson. . Hirschvogel, . . 
Weatherson. . Arnam 

Hirschvogel. Barnes. 

Letchfield. . . Lewis. .. 

J. T. Breckon Higley 

Van Arnam .. McConahay. 
ae Johnson. ... 

Higley ae 5 KR. Breckon, 
McConahay. y 
Johnson. . .... 

John Johnson 


Letchfield was high gun and high average. 
FRANK SOUTHER, 
Score Keeper. 





COLUMBIA PISTOL AND RIFLE CLUB. 


San Francisco, April 19, 1903. 

The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club held its 
semi-monthly shoot at the Harbor View rangs 
to-day, when the following scores were re- 
corded. All shooting. Columbia target count; 
fine rifle; 200 yards: 

C. M. Daiss, 61-66; A. H. 

Military rifle, 

A. H. Pape, 


Cady, 76 
Creedmoor count: 

5 47-46-46: W. R. Berry. 
41-41, 


Pistol, 50 yards: 

M. Daiss, 43-49-60; A. H. 

P. Whitworth, 

55-64-66; A. H. Cady, 
.22-25 rifle: 

F. Knostman, 21-23-23-26-29; 

28-29, Cc. Bi. 


43-43-42- 


47-50-58 ; 
R. Berry, 
Croft, 108. 


A. H. Cady, 23- 
DAISS, Sec’y. 


Pape, 
53-71-71-82; W. 
94-104; Lieut, 





ANENT CERTAIN HIGH POWERS. 


Editor 
going on in Outdoor Life on high power rifles 


Outdoor Life—The discussion now 
interests me very much, and I believe every 
reader of your magazine. It should also inter- 
est the advertisers as well—in fact, such full, 
free and unbiased discussions (when we know 
they are inspired by no prejudice or malice) on 
the different makes of arms cannot but be of 
benefit to maker and user alike. 

Here are a few questions on which I should 
like to see opinions from some of your readers: 
I have personally used about every make of 
American rifle. I was the very first to carry a 
Savage into Snake Valley. At present we have 
several, but the favorite is the .88-55 Winches- 
ter. The only objection here to the Savage is 
the hammerless part of it. I have often heard 
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the remark, ‘I like the shooting qualities of the 
Savage, but do not fancy the hammerless fea- 
ture.”’ Will the Savage people ever introduce a 
hammer gun? If they should they will, I predict 
increase the sale of their rifles 50 per cent I 
would like to hear from some one who has 
had experience with the .38-55 Marlin high pres- 
sure, and if the ‘93 Marlin handles this high 
pressure cartridge successfully. 

F. D. McQUEEN 
Garrison, Utah. 


April 24th R. O. 
Troy, Ohio, by 
targets. 


Cc. E. O’Connor of Montpelier. Idaho, writes 
of much enthusiasm in his section over the 
formation of a rod and gun club at that place. 


Commencing Tuesday evening, May ith, the 
Denver Indoor Rifle Club has resumed its 
weekly competition shoots at 1750 Wazee street 


The newly-elected officers of the Highland 
Gun Club of Moline, Illinois, are: President, 
J. Bosborough, Moline; vice president, W. Wal- 
ters, Moline; secretary, F. H. Bein, RockIsland 
treasurer, J. Lindrall, Moline; captain, J. Coo- 
per, Moline. This club was organized in 1885, 
and has thirty-five members. 


The Southern Wisconsin Trap - Shooters’ 
League held their first tournament at Darling- 
ton, Wisconsin, April 8th. Mr. E. W. Voss of 
South Wayne, Wisconsin. won high average. 
He used the new Hartford shells, factory load- 
ed by the Chamberlain Cartridge Company. The 
shells were loaded with the Graphine wadding 


Heikes won high average at 
a score of 361 out of 400 flying 
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Progressive Dealers Sell It 


These books sent free on application: Handy Book for Sportsmen; Hints 
on Cartridges and Semi-Smokeless Powder: Riflemen’s Record and Score Book. 
Riflemen’s Encyclopedia, (144 Pages,) Price, Ten Cents. 


The Peters Cartridge Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 98 CHAMBERS STREET, N. Y. 
T. H. KELLER, Manager. 


HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT Co., CHARLES C. GRUBB, F. B. CHAMBERLAIN CO 
Chicago, Ills. Pittsburg, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 














A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“Three Years’ War,’ by Christian Rudolf de 
Wet; 450 pages; Chas, Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

In this, the latest and only complete history 
of the Boer war, General de Wet recounts the 
incidents of that great human conflict as he 
actually witnessed them, without fear or favor, 
praise or censure. The reader is left to judge 
of the merits of both contestants after he has 
finished? reading the work, with a feeling that 
the author has been fair to both sides. General 
de Wet writes of the war from the time, in 
September, 1899. the burghers were notified to 
hold themselves in readiness for the call until 
the close of the war. As he was a command- 
ing officer during the greater portion of that 
time, and went through most of the hard bat- 
tles, his work will go down in history as an 
indelible witness of the conflict. The work con- 
tains, besides a splendid photogravure of the 
author, four other plates and a map of South 
Africa. 


“The Kindred of the Wild,”’ by Charles G. D. 
Roberts; 374 pages; 51 full-page drawings by 
Charles Livingston Bull; L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston. 

In this superb work Mr. Roberts draws upon 
the sentiments of the reader in favor of a par- 
ticular animal in each chapter of his book, and 
in the closing portion of the chapter draws the 
reader’s sympathy for a man who may be pin- 
ing away in need of that animal's meat or for 
a wan housewife patiently awaiting the return 
of her husband .from the chase on which he 
expects to get the sustenance that will keep 
her alive; or, perchance, he elicits sympathy 
for the starving bear whose fruitless maraud- 
ing in search of meat means death to herself 
and her offspring. Mr. Roberts has the ability 
(backed up by abundant experience in the 
wood) to portray the actual natural habits of 
the various animals selected by him as heroes 
and heroines of his book. Each chapter is a 
sort of epic on the life habits of one or more 
animals, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
he handles his subjects in a masterful man- 
ner. The illustrations as a whole are among 
the most natural and lifelike drawings we have 
ever seen. 


“American Animals,"’ by Witmer Stone and 
William Everitt Cram; 300 pages: price, net 
$3.00; six plates in color: 130 pictures from 
life; Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 


This work is a most reliable one from a 
scientific standpoint as it contains the generic 
terms of the animals treated, which include 
everything from mice up to the polar bear. 
The half-tone plates made from actual photo- 
graphs, and reproduced on heavily-coated paper, 
are beautiful examples of photographic per- 
severance and skill. Among the animals treated 
of that are most interesting to sportsmen are 
the ungulales, or hoofed animals, including 
peccaries, deer and their allies. prong-horns: 
the rodents, or gnawing animals, including por- 
cupines, gophers, beavers. squirrels. moles: 
and the carnivorous, or flesh-eating animals. 
including seals, walruses, weasels. 'coons, bears, 
wolves, cats, etc. The aim of the authors, it 
seems, has been to produce a work sufficiently 
free from technicalities to appeal to the general 
reader and at the same time to include such 
scientific information relative to our North 
American mammals as would be desired by one 
beginning their study. In this they have 
achieved a grand success. The book is beau- 
tifully bound and exquisitely printed. 


“Gold Dredging—the New Industrial.’’ by H. §S. 
puating and Edward Von Asmus, 110 La 
Salle street, Chicago. 

This is a valuable treatise issued in pamphlet 
form, of 72 pages, being. more properly speak- 
ing. a bibliography of the latest chapter of 
working placers, which is revolutionizing the 
art of mining for gold. 
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“Fieldbook of American Wild 
Schuyler Mathews; 552 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

This is a beautifully bound little book con- 

taining short descriptions of the character and 
habits of our wild flowers, a concise definition 
of their colors, and incidental references to 
the insects which assist in their fertilization 
The author is a member of the New England 
Botanical Club and author of ‘‘Familiar Flowers 
of Field and Garden,’ ‘Familiar Trees and 
Their Leaves,’’ ‘Familiar Features of the Road- 
side,’’ etc. The book contains twenty-two ex- 
quisite colored illustrations of flowers, and hun- 
dreds of plain block illustrations. It is a book 
no lover of nature, the streams and the woods 
should be without. 


Flowers,’’ by F 
pages; G. P. Put- 


“John Ermine of the Yellowstone,”’ by Frederic 
Remington; 272 pages: The MacMillan Co., 
New York. 

This is a thrilling story of the old 
days on the frontier and realistically pictures 
life in the early mining camps as well The 
hero is portrayed as a true child of the West, 
John Ermine himself being a creation. It is, we 
believe, Mr. Remington’s best story. while his 
characteristic illustrations are an especial fea- 
ture of the book. 


“A Daughter of the Sioux,’’ 
King; 306 pages; 
York. 

This is one of Mr. King’s best books 
a tale of the Indian Frontier. 
illustrated by Frederic 
Willard Deming. seing one of the very latest 
books out, as well as one of the very best 
written novels we have read, it is assured a 
heavy sale on the book-stalls. 


Indian 


by General Charles 
The Hebart Company, New 


being 
It is beautifully 
Remington and Edwin 


“The Leopard’s Spots.’’ by Thomas Dixon, Jr.; 
465 pages; price, $1.50; Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. 

This is a story of the ‘‘white man’s burden” 
of 1865-1900, showing the paradox of the Negro 
in American society. alike in the North and in 
the South. It dwells on the dramatic events 
of destruction, reconstruction and upbuilding— 
the period of Negro rule, attitude of the 
Southern white man to the Negro, and the re- 
assertion of white supremacy. So little has 
been written out of first-hand knowledge and 
by Southern men about the Reconstruction 
Era, that the tragic events of the book almost 
zo beyond belief. It is an historical revelation 
as well as a romance. 


“The Water-Fowl Family,”’ 
ford and others; 
Sportsman's 
Whitney: The 
New York. 

This work, owing to its completeness and au- 
thenticity, will command a big sale. As a valu- 
able compendium and reference book it has no 
superior. Mr. Sanford’s collaborators in the 
work were L. B. Bishop and T. S. Van Dyke, 
whose names are insolubly linked with sports- 

man’s literature. This book is the first of a 

series of ten volumes in the American Sports- 

man’s Library which the Macmillan Company 
has made arangements with Caspar Whitney to 
prepare for publication. (Further announcement 
of these volumes appears elsewhere in this 
department.) The above-named volume con- 
tains nineteen superb illustrations by Louis 

Agassiz Fourtes and others, and is beautifully 

bound and embossed in gold. 


by Leonard C. San- 
price, $2 net: American 
Library, edited by Caspar 

Macmillan Co., publishers, 


“The Conquest,’’ by Eva Emery Dye. Pub- 
lishers, A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. With 
frontisplece, 12-mo.; 460 pages. Price, $1.50 


This book has excited much attention all 
over the country since its publication last No- 
vember, while the fact that three editions have 
already been necesary to supply the demand 
vouches for its popularity. It is a novel 
founded on the experiences of the famous Lewis 
and Clark expedition. 

In order to realize the magnitude of the au- 
thor’s achievements it is necessary to remember 
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that she spent years in collecting her material. 
and crossed the continent four times in search 
of documents and information relating to the 
Lewis and Clark expedition and the events 
which preceded and followed it. 

The book is perhaps better described as ro- 
mantic history than historical romance. It is 
the glorification of the pioneer narrated with 
the utmost enthusiasm, but with the strictest 
accuracy. Not a conversation or an incident is 
introduced that has not been verified over and 
over again. The ficitional form is adopted to 
lend interest to the telling, but it is history of 
the truest and highest and most vital kind- 
history touched with imagination. 


Border Memories. By Marion Muir Richardson; 
144 pages; published by the author, Denver, 
Colorado. 

This is a breezy book of characteristically 
western poems by an author who has lived 
nearly her entire life in the West. Every poem 
breathes the spirit of the West, and every one 
of the many in the book will be read with inter- 
est by both those who have taken a hand in the 
making of this great section and by those who 
have only lingered here awhile 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Macmillan Company has just 
rangements with Mr. Caspar 
aditional volumes in the American Sportsman's 
Library. These books have proven exceedingly 
popular—not only the one on The Deer Family 
a large portion of which President Roosevelt 
wrote, but also the succeeding volumes on 
Salmon and Trout and Upland Game Birds. 
The presently appearing volume is that on the 
Water Fowl Family. to be followed shortly by 
others on Big Game Fishes: The Bison: Musk 
Ox, Sheep and Goat Family; Guns, Ammuni- 
tion and Tackle; Bass, Pike. Perch and Pick- 
erel; The Bear Family: and The Cougar, Wild 
Cat, Wolf and Fox 

The first of the aditional volumes will deal 
with the very important theme of Photography 
for the Sportsman Naturalist. More and more 
sportsmen every day are bringing down their 
game with the camera instead of the rifle. The 
volumes to follow are concerned with these 
themes: The Sporting Dog: The American 
tace Horse and Running Horse: Trotting and 
Pacing: Riding and Driving: Yachting, Small 
Boat Sailing and Canoeing: Baseball and Foot- 
ball: Rowing, Track Athletics and Swimming 
Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Wrestling, Racquets 
Squash, Court Tennis, Wrestling Racquets 
Yachting, Coasting and Skate Sailing. 

These beautifully made and exceptionally well 
edited books are in every case written by ex- 
perts Each of these has furnished for the 
Library, practically speaking a monograph 
on the portion of the whole field of sport on 


made ar- 
Whitney for ten 
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which he is best fitted to speak. For instance. 
the volume on The Bison; Musk Ox. Sheep and 
Goat Family is the joint work of George Bird 
Grinnell, Owen Wister and Caspar Whitney. 
No one knows the sad but picturesque story 
of the bison so well as Mr. Grinnell; while Mr. 
Wister is specially well informed about the 
sheep and goat family, which supplies_ the 
trophies best loved by sportsmen. Mr. Whit- 
ney is the only white man capable of writing 
with authority about the musk ox. This library 
is the most important publication or series of 
publications in the world of sport for a de- 
eade; and the additions for which arrange- 
ments have just been made render it inclusive, 
when completed, of every branch of manly 
sport. 


Vacy Steer’s Corn Plaster. 


For hill climbers, sportsmen, tourists. Uni- 
versally used on the Pacific coast. The way to 
testis to buya box. Send 17 cents in stamps. 
Gives instant relief; ir changed once a week the 








* corn or bunion continues comfortable and tinally 


disappears. 
Address, Vacy Steers, 124 West 4th St., 
Los Angeles, California. 





. * A trout fisherman’s par- 
Trout Fishing. adise—a wild, prolific, 
free country—is revealed in Charles Bradford's 
book, “‘The Determined Angler.’’. “‘The most 
practical volume of its kind.’’—Grover Cleve- 
land. Cloth; illustrated. By mail, 65 cents. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB CO., Denver, Colo. 5-2t 


CATALINA ISLAND. 


Worlds famous Tuna Fishing Grounds. Best 
Sport on Earth. For information address, T. 
Gray, Box %4, Avalon, Catalina Island. Califor- 
nia. Best of Tackle only. Albicore, Jew Fish, 
Yellowtail and Barracada now running. 








Cripple Creek 
Is best served by the “ll come T”’ trains of ‘““The 


Seventeenth 





The Denver Rifle Range. 


Is situated on the Denver, Lakewood and 
Golden Railroad. Take Car at Arapahoe St. 
Opposite Tramway Loop. 
Trains leave daily 8 and lla. m.,2and 4p. m. 
Sunday 9 and ll a. m.,2 and 4p. m. 








A New Pattern to Delight 


Hunters 
and Whittlers 


Please study it. It is an 
ideal knife to use and carry; 
No picture shows the finish 
Price postpaid, $1.00 Re 
turn at once if not faulty 
pleased 

The lower cut is a Gentle 
man's Pen Knife, but will 
also cut a tent-pole or skin a 
rabbis 


It is our prize medal “Masterpiec-, 
3 blades; finest quality; price with ebony 
handle, $1.25 Ivory, $1.50; choicest Pear! 
$2.00. All blades razor steel, hand forged, 
warranted. Send for 30-page illustrated Free 
List and “‘How to Use a Razor” 


MAHER & GROSH CO. 
04 A Street Toledo, Ohio. 
































THE NEW MARBLE KNIFE. 


We had the pleasure during the past month 
of personally examining one of Marble’s Safety 
Pocket Knives. This handy piece of steel is 
bound to be as popular as the pocket axes and 
other sportsman’s implements turned out by 
Marble. The blade is made of the best quality 
of forged steel. Its compactness when closed 
is one of its strong features, the point of the 
blade being protected by an extension shield. 
When the knife opens a guard is thrown out to 
protect the hand, and by closing the shield a 
perfect lock is made which renders it impossible 
to close the blade while in this position. The 
tighter the handle is gripped the firmer becomes 
the lock. The knife has a beautifully em- 
bossed handle and nickel mountings. Full de- 
scriptive circulars of this novelty can be had 
by addressing the Marble Safety Axe Com- 
pany, Gladstone, Michigan. 





WEAPONS FOR THE WOODS. 


Every sportsman who is going off to the 
woods this summer needs to carry with him a 
quick-action, safe and thoroughly dependable 
revolver. He can find none better than the 
well-known H, & R.. manufactured by the Har- 
rington & Richardson Arms Company of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Sporting goods deal- 
ers will find profit in handling these revolvers, 
as their merits are well known and they sell 
readily. They can be safely recommended to 
any one who wants a thoroughly reliable weap- 
on. For the boys, the Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Company manufacture a _ single-barrel 
“take-down” automatic and non-ejecting gun 
that is well made in every particular and a gun 
that any boy may well be proud to own. It is 
sold at a popular price that puts it within reach 
of every one. 





FISHING-FLY WATCH-CHARMS. 


Paul Steuck, the Denver gun and fishing 
tackle dealer of 1659 Lawrence street, has just 
received a line of Helgramite—the first he has 
ever been able to secure that was suitable to 
Colorado waters. Mr. Steuck has also received 
a novel line of trout-fly wateh-charms which 
fishermen will undoubtedly buy up pretty fast. 
A couple of round glass plates an inch in di- 
ameter with 10-k. gold band encircling, enclose 
a neatly-tied fly which, being seen through the 
glass, is always an attractive sight. They re- 
tail at only 75 cents each. 





BAKER PARAGON HAMMERLESS. 


We recently had the 


pleasure of carefully 
examining the Paragon grade of hammerless 
shotgun made by the Baker Gun and Forging 
Company of Batavia, New York. and were sur- 
prised at the workmanship and finish now be- 
ing put into this grade. which lists at but $60 
net. We understand that the Baker company 
carries but few of these guns in stock, prefer- 
ring to build them to special order according to 
the specifications of each individual shooter. 
The advantage of this cannot, of course, be 
gainsaid. 

This gun is bored to shoot with great pene- 
tration any pattern the customer may desire, 
whether open, medium or very close, and gives 
a nice even distribution on the target. The 


barrels are the best quality Damascus of extra 
fine figure. 

The stock is of carefully-selected imported 
walnut of rich dark color and fine figure of 
grain and is made in full or half pistol grip as 
desired. The frame is of their very best forged 
steel stock and is milled and finished with the 
highest degree of skill and care. 

Special care seems to have been taken in the 
fitting of the lock plates, straps, guard and trig- 
ger plate, and all parts of the working mechan- 
ism throughout are finished in the best possible 
manner. 





ERRATUM. 


Denver, Colo., May 11, 1%8 
Editor Outdoor Life: I wish to make a cor- 
rection in my letter that appeared in your May 
number. My stenographer made typographical 
error in my manuscript which made me say 
that I paid Mr. Walter Cecil Cox a “graft’’ of 
$50, whereas it should have been 50 cents. I 
hope you will make the necessary correction 

in the June number. E. D. DAVIS 





A FOLDING CANVAS MINNOW PAIL. 


One of the best of the many late things put 
on the market is the Excelsior Folding Canvas 
Minnow Pail, put out by the Yeogla & Taylor 
Mfg. Co., of Lima, Ohio. The advantages of 
this handy contrivance will be seen by a glance 
at the illustration in the company’s advertise- 
ment in this issue. It has a capacity for thirty- 
five to fifty minnows (casting size), and only 
best quality material is used in its construction, 
all metal parts being brass and bronze. Size 
when folded, 10%x6%x1% The price is only $2.50. 

This company also makes the Excelsior Fish 
Stringer, a handy article, which furnishes a 
means of keeping fish alive after being caught 
and at the same time a convenient method of 
attaching and holding them. 





DUPONT TO THE FRONT. 


The following important telegram was re- 
ceived by the makers of Du Pont powder on 
date therein written: 

COPY. 


River Park, 


TELEGRAM. 
Blue Kansas City, Mo 
April 16, 1903 

I Du Pont DeNemours & Co., Wilmington, 

Delaware: 

M. Diefenderfer and DUPONT SMOKELESS 
won the Great American Handicap. Hensler 
second; Luther Squier tied with third: eight 
men divide fourth, six of them use Du Pont 

(Signed.) * J. WADDELL, Agent 





NOTES. 


Moses Bamber, representing the Savage 
Arms Company, spent a few days in Denver in- 
terviewing the gun dealers during the past 
month on his way to the Northwest. 


W. H. Heer, an amateur shooter of Con- 
cordia, Kansas, won the Kansas state cham- 
pionship with U. M. C. Arrow shells, April 21st 
scoring 88 out of 90. 


The New York office of the Peters Cartridge 
Company has been removed to 98 Chambers 
street. where much more commodious quarters 
have been secured. 
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The interests of the Lefever Arms Company 
of Syracuse, New York, were ably looked after 
at the G, A. H. at Kansas City by their repre- 
sentative, Mr. A. Howlett Durston. 


At the two-days’ tournament at Attica, In- 
diana, high average was made by C. B. Wig- 
gins with an average of ninety-five per cent. He 
shot Peters Ideal shells loaded with Dupont 
powder. 


A sample of the new section boat made by 
the Old Hickory Chair Company of Martinsville. 
Indiana, can now be seen at the store of the 
Bostwick Gun and Sporting Goods Company, 
1587 Arapahoe street, Denver. It is an ideal 
boat for the fisherman, sportsman and hunter. 


The new fishing tackle and boat catalogue of 
the Dunham-Fulton Gun Company of Oshkosh. 
Wisconsin, is to hand. This is a very attractive 
book of forty-two pages, containing the fullest 
descriptions of the varied lines of fishing tackle, 
especially, handled by this big concern. It is 
sent free on request to any address. 


The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company have 
again removed their New York office—this time 
to 98 Chambers street, where four times the 
space of the old quarters is used. This move 
is but in keeping with the gigantic strides of 
this concern, which at its factory has increased 
from forty-four men seven years ago to 1,100 at 
the present time. 


If you want to enjoy good fishing in Minne- 
sota go to Camp Recreation, on Elbow lake, in 
Hubbard county. A. G. Irwin, proprietor, Dor- 
sett, Hubbard county. Minnesota. The camp is 
situated on the banks of the last of twelve 
land-locked lakes, ranging in size from two to 
seven miles in length. These lakes are teeming 
with that greatest and gamiest of all fish, the 
muskallonge. 


We have received copies of daily papers from 
Trinidad, Colorado; El Paso, Texas; and Ari- 
zona towns in all of which appear extensive 
write-ups of the wonderful work being done by 
Capt. George E. Bartlett with Peters factory- 
loaded ammunition. Captain Bartlett’s work of 
firing at coins, shells, tin cans and other small 
projectiles thrown in the air is remarkable. 


Very few associations have accomplished the 
good which has been done by the Lake County 
(Colorado) Sportsmen’s Association of Leadville. 
It has now been in existence six years, and 
aside from the planting of millions of trout in 
the streams of that section. it has worked up a 
big sentiment in favor of the placing of paddle 
wheels at the heads of all irrigating ditches 
taken from trout streams. 


In answer to inguirers regarding Viscol, the 
water-proofing fluid used by sportsmen on boots, 
we desire to say that among other prominent 
sportsmen we Know of who have used this arti- 
cle is D. L. Mechling. corner Twentieth and 
Larimer streets, Denver. Few men have had 
more experience hunting all kinds of game than 
Mr. Mechling. He has used Viscol for a num- 
ber of years and says it is the only thing -he 
has ever found that will absolutely waterproof 
boots. 


The George Tritch Hardware Company of 
this city have recently secured a couple of val- 
uable acquisitions to their retail force in the 
persons of W. A. Ulmer and L. J. Hersey. Mr. 
Ulmer has been associated with the local sport- 
ing goods business for fifteen or twenty years, 
and is a popular and energetic young man who 
has a wide circle of sportsman friends. Mr. 
Hersey is one of the oldest residents of Colo- 
rado, and an ardent sportsman with both the 
rifle and shotgun. 


A new fifty-shot outdoor pistol record has 
been established. It was made at-the range of 
the Massachusetts Rifle Association at Walnut 
Hill, Massachusetts. April 4th. by Thomas An- 
derson of Boston, who scored 480 points on the 
Standard American target, shooting at 50 yards. 
This record is four points higher than the pre- 
vious record. Mr. Anderson used Peters .22-cal- 
iber long rifle cartridges in making this great 
record. 
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Health and Disease 


as illustrated in the Scalp. Fig. ! 
shows a section of a healthy hair 
magnified. Fig. 2 shows the deadly 
effect of the DANDRUFF GERMS 
that are destroying the hair root. 

Destroy the cause you remove 
the effect. 

No Dandruff, no Falling Hair, no 
Baldness, if you kill the germ with 


NEWBRO’S HERPICIDE. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
Price $1.00. 31 
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We are in receipt of the 1903 edition of ““Won- 
derland,’’ the mammoth and elaborate publica- 
tion issued every year by the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company of St. Paul, Minnesota. The 
book at hand contains 112 pages of interesting 
reading matter and beautiful illustrations de- 
scriptive of scenes and incidents along this 
popular line, and is printed entirely on heavy 
enameled paper. It is sent free to any one 
sending 6 cents in stamps to pay postage, to 
Charles S. Fee, G. P. A.. St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and who mentions Outdoor Life. 


The Lefever Arms Company of Syracuse. 
New York, should be congratulated on the suc- 
cess of their ejector gun which. on April 16th, 
in the hands of Martin Diefenderfer of Wood 
River, Nebraska, won the Grand American 
Handicap at Kansas City. The work of this 
shooter surprised even those who knew him 
best, and not a little share of the praise for his 
success should be given the Lefever gun in his 
hands. Mr. Diefenderfer is even more than 
ever enamored of his weapon now. after ac- 
complishing such a signal victory with it. 


We beg to call the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of the Cinch Remedy Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California. in this number. 
As will be seen by reading this ad., a cure for 
rheumatism is guaranteed or no pay is ex- 
acted. This company will send a pair of their 
foot drafts to any one mentioning Outdoor Life, 
with the understanding that if the articles cure 
they are to pay for them. There is therefore 
no chance of the public being ‘“‘fleeced,”’ as is 
often the case in dealing with medical com- 
panies. 


No sportsman appreciative of the good things 
of this life (especially those that are to be had 
at so cheap a price as for the asking) should be 











The best 
at one-half price 


It takes five of the ordinary “quarts” to make a gallon, buta HAYNER QUART isa 
full quart, an honest quart of 32 ounces, four to the gallon. Now, you pay your dealer at 
least $1.50 a bottle for whiskey that cannot possibly be any better than HAYNER, if as 
good, or $7.50a gallon. If you buy HAYNER WHISKEY you save at least %3.50 on every 
gallon. We sell two gallons for about the same as you pay for one gallon of probably poorer 
whiskey. Just think that over and remember that HAYNER WHISKEY goes direct from 
our distillery to you, carries a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUAR- 
ANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saves you the dealers’ enormous profits. That’s why 
it’s so good and so cheap. That's why we have over a quarter of a million satisfied cus- 
tomers. That's why YOU should try it. Your money back if you're not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


A FULL _ $4.00 exmess 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN: 
YEAR-OLD RYE for $4.00, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, then send it back at our expense and your $4.00 
will be returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could 
it be fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied, you are not out acent. Better 
let us send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a 
oe to join you. We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what's 
e. 


If you can use 20 Quarts or can ot some of_your friends to join you, 
we will send you 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid, thus 
saving you .00. e have been in business over 36 years and havea 
paid-up capital of $500,000.00 so you run no risk. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 
ST. PAUL, MINN. DAYTON, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. 
48 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866. 


THIRTY-SIX YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SUCCESS. Just think what that means. Thirty 
six long years in business, each year more successful than the previous one, with never a back 
ward movement, always growing larger, ever increasing in popular favor. How many that 
were doing business thirty-six years ago are even in existence to-day? Very. very few. In 
this age of development and fierce competition, a concern must do business right, treat its cus- 
tomers right and sell what is right. to even hold its own, much less advance. To do otherwise 
means that the concern of to-day is likely to be out of the running to-morrow. The graveyard 
of business failures is full to overflowing. But thirty-six years of continuous success and still 
growing. Think of it! How has it been accomplished? In just one way. By selling abso- 
lutely pure whiskey, direct from our own distillery to the consumer, saving him the enormous 
profits of the dealers, and carrying out to the letter every statement or offer we make, thereby 
ereating a confidence with our over a quarter of a million satisfied customers that cannot be 
broken. Read above offer. The Hayner Distilling Company. 
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without the “Baker Gun Quarterly,”’ 
tion issued every three months by the Baker 
Gun and Forging Company of Batavia, New 
York. The quarterly issues of this publication 
are as entertaining as many sportsmen’s publi- 
cations. Any sportsman can have his name 
entered on the complimentary list of this paper 
by sending a postal to the publishers and men- 
tioning Outdoor Life 

There is no question but that more people die 
of causes resulting from over-eating and under- 
exercising than from any other source. * This 
fact alone is the reason why that grand feature 
of the twentieth century, physical culture, has 
been so successful. In this issue we publish an 
advertisement of a western scnool of” physical 
culture carried on by means of correspondence 
that we can recommend to our readers as trust- 
worthy and reliable. It is conducted by Charles 
W. Bliler, director of the Kansas City School 
of Physical Culture, Suite 4 Corby block, Kan- 
sas City, to whom we would advise all interest- 
ed to write. 

The Denver Normal and Preparatory School 
will hold its tenth annual summer school in 
Denver from June 15th to July 25, 1908. It is no 
longer necessary to describe the kind of work 
done at this school, as its reputation for prac- 
tical work is established. Life in Denver dur- 
ing June and July is most enjoyable, and the 
attendance at this school would combine sev- 
eral week of profitable study with recreative 
outdoor enjoyments unequaled anywhere in 
America. A beautifully illustrated program has 
been issued, which will be mailed to any one 
addressing the principal, Mr. Fred Dick, 1443 
Glenarm street, Denver. 

At the Grand American Handicap tourna- 
ment held at Kansas City April 14th-l7th, Fred 
Gilbert, W. R. Crosby and A. C, Connor of Pe- 
kin, Illinois, won first, second and third high 
averages, respectively; and C. M. Powers of De- 
catur, Illinois, and J. A. R. Elliott tied for 
fourth high average. The highest score made 
in any of the three 100-bird races was that of 
Dr. A. Quick of El Dorado Springs, Missouri, 
who broke % out of 10. The longest straight 


a publica- 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


run was made by Fred Gilbert. who broke 79 
without a miss. The next highest run was 
made by Chauncey M. Powers. All of these 
shooters used Winchester factory-loaded shells. 


The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company in- 
forms us that they have been working for the 
past two years on a new drop-forged sliding 
breech-block action to supplant the old style 
action that they have been using on their Ideal 
rifles for these many years, and that they have 
at last perfected what they believe to be the 
best, simplest and most durable action yet 
brought out. It is so passed on by their Mr. H 
M. Pope, the well-known rifle expert. All of the 
Ideal rifles Nos. 44% to 54 will be fitted with 
this new style frame and action. They will con- 
tinue the manufacture of the No. 44s with the 
old-style action, but in the .22, .25 and .32 rim- 
fire and .25-20 and .32-20 center-fire calibers 
only. 

We are in receipt of the announcement of 
the marriage of Mr. Spencer B. Hord to Ethel 
Strohm Waterman, which occurred on April 18, 
1908, at the home of -the bride's parents, in 
Buffalo, New York. Both were formerly of 
Denver, where they have a host of friends. Mr. 
Hord was for some time in charge of the photo- 
graphic department of Daniels & Fisher, was 
an officer in the Colorado Camera Club for a 
long time, and for a couple of years had charge 
of the photographic department of Outdoor 
Life. He is a bright, rising young man of es- 
pecial talents in the photographic and literary 
line, being now in charge of the advertising de- 
partment of the Anthony & Scovill Company of 
New York, as well as editor of their photo- 
graphic magazine. 

In renewing my subscription for the —th time 
to your most charming magazine, I desire to 
congratulate you on the style, general make-up 
and character of Outdoor Life. It’s without a 
peer in its particular field and growing better 
every year. To the busy man its visits are like 
a dream of the past or a panorama of the 
scenes that he has enjoyed in the happy days 
of long ago. and in its reading we renew our 
strength in the fond hope of again participating 














TOLEDO TOURING CAR. 


The accompanying cut will interest all who 
are contemplating the purchase of an automo- 
bile this year. Mr. A. T. Wilson, 1548-58 Broad- 
way, Denver, is the agent for the Toledo car, 
and has samples at his ware-rooms at above 
address for the purpose of showing prospective 


purchasers. The price of the Toledo Touring 
Car, model No. 8, twenty-four brake horse 
power (four cylinder) is $4,000. This is the larg- 
est and most powerful machine ever brought 
west, 








DICKEY BIRDS. 


The Denver Trap Club have adopted the DICKEY 
BIRD and will use the Target at THE GRAND 
WESTERN HANDICAP TOURNAMENT, 
JUNE 9 TO 13. Targets will be thrown 50 yards 
from an AUTOMATIC SPRING TRAP « # » 


GETIN LINE BOYS! WRITE THE DISTRIBUTORS 
The Denver Stove & Hardware Company, 
1645-165], ARAPAHOE STREET NORTH SIDE OF ARAPAHOE 


s THIRD DOOR FROM 17TH STREET 

















we Sheard’s Hunting or Target Sight. x 


AFTER a good er | years spent in the moun- 
tains hunting all kinds of large game, I! 
think I know what a hunter wants in the way 
of a Gun Sight. He wants a sight that will 
show up well on any colored object, on land, 
water or snow—and in any kind of light and un- 
der all circumstances; a sight that he can draw 
down fine without blurring or covering up the 
entire object aimed at, and a sight that will 
stand —- work without breaking or the bead 
jarring off. 

After making thousands of different kinds of 
sights, and spending a great deal of time and 
money, I have finally succeeded in getting up a (DISCOUNT TO DBALERS.) 
sight that will please any big game hunter or 
carpet shooter. No matter how poor or how old the eyes are, you can see to shoot with this 
sight. I will guarantee that you cannot hold it in any Hght and make it blur, that it will show 
in the darkest of timber, in the most unfavorable light, and that it will improve your shooting 
greatly. The sights are Bead Shape, can be used with open or Pe sights, are made by hand 
out of the best machine steel. with a gold andcopper alloy bead that is made long and strong 
for business and cannot be easily knocked off like other bead sights. While I appreciate the 
hundreds of letters received from hunters all over the West, testifying to the value of this 
sight, it is not necessary to publish testimonials, as the sight will sell itself to any shooter who 

ll put one on his rifle and try it, and he cannot see the novelty or value of the sight unless 
he sees it on a rifle out doors and in the darkest timber. All I ask is that you send $1.50 for 
one of these sights and try it, when, if not satisfactory, return the sight and money will be re- 
funded, as I am satisfied that you will not part with it if you once try it. I have them to fit 
ony rifle or carbine. Price, each, by mail, $1.50, 

yman's Patent Leaf cr my Buckhorn, and Lyman’s Rear Cambination Globe Sight, together 
with my Patent Front Bead Sight, make the best set of sights that can be put on a rifle for 
any kind of shooting. Price for the three sights, $4.0. In ordering sights state what rifle. 
model and caliber you want them for, and enclose 10c in stamps for mail. Remember that a 
good gun will not shoot well with poor sights. 

In putting on open sights, drive in the sights from right to left, muzzle pointing from you, 
and use a plece of copper or the edge of a dollar against the sight, so as not to mar them. In 
driving my sight down in the sight block of the 189 model Winchester, use a piece of hard 
wood, so as not to injure the bead. If the copper in my Bead Sight becomes tarnished, a rub 
or two with a piece of buckskin will brighten it up. 


W. F. SHEARD, 908 and g10 A Street, - Tacoma, Wash. 


Write for Price List of Guns, Furs and Game Heads. 
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in the sports of the rod and gun in the future 
Brothers of the rod and gun, we ought to be 
thankful that we are of that fraternity and 
can pity those who have never Known the thrill 
of the trout’s rise, the crack of the hammerless 
or the peace the camp and campfire has for its 
devotees.—W. W. Bingham, Omaha, Neb, 

Tom Botterill, manager of the Denver branch 
of the George N. Pierce Company, informs us 
that the same workmanship and quality of ma- 
terial is put in the 1908 models of Pierce wheels 
as heretofore. ‘“‘There is no use saying better 
workmanship and material is being employed, 
because we have always used the very best we 
could get,’’ says Mr. Botterill. And any one 
knowing Pierce wheels will not attempt to gain- 
say the weight of his words. This year his 
company introduces a radical and important 
change in the chain cushion-frame model by 
adopting at the crank hanger a rocker ball- 
bearing. This bearing takes the place of the 
flat spring at the hanger, making an exceed- 
ingly neat and strong construction at this vital 
point. Their 1903 model Pierce touring cars and 
stanhopes $2,600 and $1.200 respectively) can now 
be seen at the Denver headquarters. 

When you're indoors, talking over your out- 
door life, a certain amount of cork pulling is 
often considered a necessary accompaniment 
and many’s the hard word spoken or left un- 
said, that rises to the lips because the cork- 
screw pulls out, leaving a broken cork in the 
bottle. or worse yet, the bottle itself breaks. 
cutting your hands. The ‘Yankee’ Cork Puller 
is an ingenious little device that should be in 
every household where one finds bottles of- any 
kind. It is screwed against any convenient up- 
right surface. such as a refrigerator or door 
jamb, where it can always be found. A single 
up-and-down motion of the handle draws the 
most stubborn cork, without effort. and also 
discharges it from the machine. and the re- 
cording angel is spared the trouble of inscrib- 
ing cuss-words in his book If you can’t find 
one at the hardware dealer's. write to the Gil- 
christ Company. 129 Lafayette street, Newark 
New Jersey, enclosing $1.25 for nickel plated, or 
$3.50 for silver plated, and one will be sent to 
your address, express prepaid It will last a 
lifetime. 


This is a plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of training, handling 
and the correcting of faults of the bird dog 
The manual has been written especially for 
those who may possess a puppv but cannot af 
ford the high charges of trainers to have it 
broken for field work By following the in- 
structions plainly given in the book. every 
shooter possessed of a little common sense and 
patience can train his own dog to perfection 

If you have a broken dog who is faulty in 
some respects, you will find ample advice in the 
manual how to overcome the fault thoroughly 
If vour dog does not retrieve. or if so. is hard 
mouthed and unsteady to point and shot. chases 
rabbits, etc etc is whipshy watershy. or 
gunshy, etc., then don’t fail to get this book 

Price, Paper Cover. $1.00: Best Full Cloth 
Binding and Gold Embossed, $1.50. 

Sent postpaid upon receipt of amount from 
the office of FIELD AND STREAM. 35 West 
2ist St.. New York 





NEW SCIENTIFIC PROCESS. 


A Preparation Discovered That Will Destroy 
the Dandruff Germ. 

For some time it has been known that dan 
druff is caused by a germ that digs up the 
scalp into little white flakes, and by sapping 
the vitality of the hair at the root, causes fall- 
ing hair, and, of course, finally baldness. For 
years there have been all kinds of hair stimu- 
lants and scalp tonics on the market, but there 
has been no permanent cure for dandruff unti! 
the discovery of a preparation called N : 
Herpicide, which destroys the dandru 
Destroy the cause, the effect will ceas 
ist. Kill the dandruff germ and you'll 
dandruff. no itching scalp, no falling hi? 
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The Paper for Printing by Gaslight 


Uf your dealer cannot you send 20¢ for one 
dozen 4x5 size with developer. 


THE ANTHONY @SCOVILL CO. 


{22-124 Fifth Avenue 17 th@16th Sts Aties Biock Randolph 8t@ Wabash Ave 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 











WE HAVE THEM »# # 


—NOVELTIES—— 





Mounted Horned Toad 
on Orange Wood Plaque, Postpaid, 75c. 


Mineral 
Inkstand 


Twenty 
Western 
Specimens 
Properly 
Labeled & 
Packed 
Post paid 
$1.00 


WOODEND CURIO CO. 


410 Seventeenth Street, 
EsTAB. 1870. DENVER, COLO. 


























